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FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 
Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
Cotton Mercerized Perle (Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 


Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 


Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1, 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 








The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. THE NICOLL LOOM 4 HARNESS 36" WEAVE 


Send only 25c¢ for initial samples. Designed by Miss Frances Nicoll, OTR 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. Especially for the handicapped 


operated from wheel chair or bench 
TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. ee 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue = oP 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island PURRINGTON LOOMS 


39 Main Street, Box 114, Haydenville, Massachusetts 
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You will find 
answers to 


your weaving 
problems in 


Pees 
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Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. Eleventh St. & Pelham Ave. — New Market, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


MULTIPLE-HARNESS 
SAMPLE LOOM 


An 8” multiple harness, especially for use of handweavers in 
textile industry. Available in 12, 16 & 20 harness, custom built. 
Each harness frame operated individually. Additional harnesses 
may be added in units of 4 up to 20 harness at any time. 


12 Harness $97.00 16 Harness $116.00 20 Harness $135.00 
Net 30 days FOB Dunnellen, N. J. via Railway Express. Delivery 
10 days, all looms made to order. 





We are proud to announce the addition of 
another new yarn to our long list 


W4 SCOTCH SPUN WORSTED 
Size 2/32—Approximately 8800 Yds. per Lb. on 2-Oz Tubes 
Price—$8.00 per Lb. Plus Shipping 


Available in the following colors: 


Color +200 White Color #223 Brown Color #270 Dk. Blue 
Color +216 Beige Color +264 Lt. Blue Color +277 Red 
Color +219 Tan Color #299 Black 


Send for Free Sample Card of W-4 Scotch Spun Worsted 





WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 
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@ Linen Yarns © Tweed 
@ Woodpecker 
@ Textbooks @ Wools (Scotch Tweed) e Shuttles 
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e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 
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Assembly 
(detached) 


e FRAME, Sturdy steel and hardwood construction. 
Demountable warp roll assembly. 

e BEATER, Special straight line and parallel motion. 
Mounted on rubber and nylon rollers. 40” weaving width, 
overall width 46”. 

@ BREAST BEAM, Smooth, heavy, hardwood construction. 
HEDDLE FRAMES AND HANGERS, Hanger special ball 
bearing system. Flexible steel cables. 

e TREADLE SYSTEM, Lower heddle frame section fitted 
with special slots for attachment to any of six treadles. 
Multiple tie-up. 

e CLOTH ROLL, “Take-Up” can be done from weaving 
position. 

For Descriptive Literature, write today! 
FRENTZEL PRODUCTS CO 
125 W. Melvina St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


SIZES: From 70/2 to 1% lea 
COLORS: 26 Colors 
also Grey, Natural and Bleached 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


Are you on our Mailing List for 


Notice of SPECIAL OFFERS? 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 
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A WELCOME GIFT FOR 
YOUR FAVORITE WEAVER 


1950-1955 Issues of 
Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


Only $18.50 Postpaid in the U. S. 


The regular price 


for these 23 issues is $29.50 


An attractive card will announce your gift 


Your check or money order should accompany your order 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 
2 











YOU NEED 
A GOOD 


LOOM? 


BE SURE 
IT'S A 
"LECLERC" 





IN STOCK 


Looms of I! different 
models from 2 to 16 
harnesses. 7 widths. 











Write for 

our catalogue and 

agents list. 

I* contains 

everything you need 

to fit on 

your loom. 
4 different 

. warping systems 

Re & q us Bobbin winders 
Spool racks, Benches 

|e e cC 4 er ae Tension Boxes, Shuttles 
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COMPLETE 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
7 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on % lb. tubes 
° 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—35 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 


promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 15 years” 








Let’s put a subscription to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
in every handweaver’s stocking 
this Christmas 











You send us the name and the check 
and we will do the rest 
The first gift subscription 1s $4 a year 
Each additional gift subscription 1s $3.60 a year 


Pan American & foreign rates $1 a year extra 
All must be on one check—you may include your own subscription 
Gift subscriptions should be in by December I 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


It seems a bit early for holiday greetings but we won't 
see you again until after the New Year. So please accept 
our best wishes right now. As we look back to the begin- 
ning of 1960 we are filled with amazement at what has 
developed for weaving and other crafts in that time. 
More places for craftsmen to show and sell their work, 
more opportunities for craftsmen, including the deniand 
for weavers in the textile industry, and an increasing 
public interest in all handcraft. And more interesting 
developments are in the cards for next year. 


Q 

American craftsmen now have a showcase in New 
York second to none in the new America House at 44 
West 53 Street. David R. Campbell, architect-president 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council, has transformed 
an old brownstone into one of the handsomest contem- 
porary structures in the city. The first floor, second floor 
and mezzanine are used for sales, with the third and 
fourth floors housing Craft Horizons and the American 
Craftsmen’s Council. Two-storey windows in front give 
a good view of the interior and a patio at the back is de- 
signed for the display of garden sculpture. The outstand- 
ing architectural feature of the exterior is the use of ver- 
tical aluminum fins which conceal the recessed windows 
on the top three floors. This is one of their first uses 


architecturally. 
Q 


We are indebted to The Quarterly Journal of the 
Guilds of Weavers, Spinners and Dyers of Great Britain 
for permission to use the material in the article by Peter 
Collingwood (page 15) on weaving a wall hanging. The 
hanging is certainly a fine example of patience and in- 
genuity used in planning for an unusual effect. We al- 
ways read this magazine with great interest. 


Q 

Why a guild exhibition? That question comes up in 
many guilds, with arguments pro and con. Guild exhibi- 
tions serve many purposes. Sometimes they are just 
pleasant social occasions for guild members and _ their 
friends ; sometimes a benefit for a welfare project which 
the guild may sponsor. For members who wish to sell 
their work, an exhibition offers an opportunity to gain 
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public attention and many careers have started from 
work seen in a guild show. For busy teachers and thera- 
pists, the challenge of an exhibition encourages them to 
produce original work outside their regular jobs, and 
gives the community a chance to see what they can do. 
Very often guilds just like to see work from all their 
members at one time—valuable both for comparison and 
a sense of accomplishment. 


Q 

We wish to congratulate our American guilds on the 
bulletins which are being published in increasing num- 
bers and to thank the guilds which send copies to this 
office. Coming our way have been bulletins from the 
Southern California Guild, the Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of Texas, the Indiana Weavers Guild, the Bal- 
timore Weavers Guild, the Michigan Guild of Hand- 
weavers, the Lincoln and Omaha, Nebraska, guilds, the 
Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers, the Philadelphia 
Guild of Handweavers, and, from Canada, the British 
Columbia Guild. The Toledo Area Guild has the distince- 
tion of a bulletin in hand-set type, Weft-W oofs, printed 
by Mr. and Mrs. George E. Cranch on their private 


press. 


Weavers have been asking for articles on double 
weave and we have some scheduled for future issues. In 
the meantime, look up the following in your file of back 
issues: Winter and Fall, 1957; Winter and Fall, 1958. 
“The longer I weave,” one subscriber told us, “the more 
I use back issues of Handweaver & Craftsman. The ar- 
ticles are as timely today as when they were first pub- 
lished, and they answer many questions for me.” 


Q 

Do your Christmas subscriomg—and all your Christ- 
mas mailing—early if you want a magazine delivered 
before December 25. All gift subscriptions should be in 
this office before December 1. And, to avoid delay in 
receiving your Winter issue, send in renewals early— 
by December 1 also. Subscribers often send in renewals 
too late to receive their next issue on the first mailing in 
January. Be sure to send in changes of address prompt- 
ly—and put your zone number on your address. Both 
help prevent delays. 
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All the fabrics necessary to the 
average household were being 
woven by Abraham Serff (1792- 
1876) near York at the time that 
his fellow Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, Peter Stauffer, was doing the 
same in a nearby county. An ar- 
ticle about the latter appeared in 
the Winter 1955-1956 Handweaver 
& Craftsman. Drafts which pro- 
duce coverlets of the star pattern 
type pictured there are to be found 
in the pattern book of Abraham 
Serff which is preserved, along 
with one of his account books, in 
the library of the Historical Socie- 
ty of York County, Pennsylvania. 

Probably he had earlier account 
books for by the time of the first en- 
try in this book he was already 52 
years old, and weaving a variety of 
fabrics. Since the entries were made 
not on consecutive days, but on pages 
assigned to the individual custom- 
ers, and few entries were made in the 
first three or four years, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that this book sup- 
plemented one or more earlier ones 
and came into full use only as they 
were filled. 

The pattern book conceivably could 
have been owned originally by a 
weaver of earlier date, as the short 
drafts for coverlets or damask in the 
first part of the notebook are very 
carefully drawn down, probably to 
be shown to prospective customers, 
while on later pages, and written 
here and there, are more carelessly 
and quickly noted drafts which it is 
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Designs from 
Serft 
Patterns 








ISABEL I. ABEL 


safe to say are of a later date. How- 
ever, there is also the possibility that 
the earlier and more meticulously 
written ones were done with all the 
care of youth embarking on a serious 
enterprise, while the later ones were 
hasty notes sufficient for the busy 
and experienced professional. (Men- 
tally | am comparing it to Mother's 
handwritten receipt book. ) 

In studying these drafts I came 
across some for a weave system | 
have found nowhere else. I have a 
representative collection of weaving 
books, but of course do not have ac- 
cess to all that have been printed. 
Therefore I do not claim this to be a 
unique find, but I do believe it to be 
rare enough to feel I have found 
something I want to share with oth- 
ers who are interested in multi-har- 
ness drafts and complicated weave 
systems. 

Look first at the account book and 
see what it reveals of the weaving of 
his period. The most noticeable thing 
is the quaint spelling. One could say 
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. as. ‘ 
Left, Mrs. Young’s Quadruple 
Heart coverlet pattern. Center, Hol- 
low Square design for cushion top by 
Mrs. Abel. Upper right, Quadruple 
Heart with Star, drafts in Diagram 3. 





Lower right, fancy twill, Serff, 18 
harnesses, 24 treadles, adapted by 
Mrs. Abel for 16 harnesses, 18 


treadles. 


he writes with a very Dutchy accent: 
wite, reat, plue, carbet, toen, taple- 
cloth, Westcoad, skane, spintle, 
pounts, weeal (veal), sitter (cider). 
Not only that but he is inconsistent, 
the same word spelled various ways 
within sight of each other: lincy, 
lincey, linsy; huckabuck, hogaback. 
Some are not so evident: crasbear for 
crossbar (checked flannel). 


We can be amused without con- 
descension because we realize that 
educational opportunities were com- 


paratively limited, and he was writing 
English out of a background of local 
German dialects which were in fluid 
form with no cut and dried rules of 
grammar or spelling. 

In order to comprehend better the 
value by the weaving 
prices let us take a look at some oth- 


re} resented 


er costs noted in his accounts. The 
1214c shilling was apparently still the 
basis of prices, although they were 
written in dollars and cents. For a 
day’s labor: road work or carpenter, 
62l4c (5sh.); chopping wood, 50c 
(4sh.) ; husking corn, 3714c¢ (3sh.). 
For some commodities: butter, 14¢; 
apples, 6% to 12Y%c a bu. (Y% to 1 
sh.) ; beef, 6c; whiskey, 7c qt; card- 
ing wool, 5c Ib; dyeing wool, 10c Ib. 
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His weaving was largely custom 
work for persons who brought him 
their handspun linen and wool. From 
it he wove for them linens, woolens, 
linsey-woolsey, and coverlets. He 
bought and sold cotton yarns for use 
with their handspuns, for the account 
reveals cotton was used occasionally 
with linen, and sometimes replaced 
the traditional linen warp in linsey, 
and also of course in coverlets. 

That there was a seasonal rhythm 
to his work may seem strange to us 
as handweavers. At the end of Octo- 
ber his orders for linsey and woolen 
started and he wove practically noth- 
ing else until he had those finished 
by around January. He started on 
linen about the end of March and 
most of that was made up by mid- 
summer. He filled in between those 
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Detail of a Serff pattern, 18 harnesses, 19 tr 


the flax raised in the summer was 
prepared and spun during the winter 
months ready for the late spring and 
early summer weaving. 

What about his looms, what kind 
and how many? One can only guess, 
but there is no indication that he ever 
made Jacquard coverlets. 

His charge for carpeting, of which 
he made a large quantity, was 8c or 
9c a yard, until the Civil War quick- 
ly raised it to 20c where it remained. 
For wool, flannel, and linsey pre-war 
price was 10c to 12%c. 

Linsey must have been a favorite 
clothing fabric of the time for he 
made many yards of it, the greatest 
amount in any one year being 249 
yards in 1849. Many times it is en- 
tered as “‘linsy”, one time it became 
“lincy plane’, many are 


“lincy 








. 
. 


eadles. Shows effect of small 


change in tie-up. Note center and edge of large stars. 


two seasons by making coverlets and 
carpeting, with the coverlets usually 
following the woolen yardages. There 
were variations in that of course, but 
one can see the general pattern. And 
it seems he usually wove up a cus- 
tomer’s best linen first, then a week 
or two later is often found note of a 
yardage of tow for the same custom- 
er. These lengths of linen averaged 
from 10 to 25 yards each. 

One can see sheep shorn in the 
spring, the women working up the 
wool and dyeing it in the suminer 
and early fall. Then after this was 
finished and delivered to the weaver, 
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strips”, and also many “fullincy”. 
The latter may be the for 
Reinert’s statement, in his Coverlets 
of the Pennsylvania Germans, that 
“he also did fulling.” I can find no 
other. But what was fullincy? My 
guess is that it was linsey made on 
linen warp. Serff makes no statement 
as to this, but apparently cotton was 
used in those occasional entries in 
which the cost of some cotton yarn 
is added to the price for linsey, and 


basis 


the few times where 5c for fat 
is added were probably for linen 
warp. Many times 5c for fat is 


added to the cost of a linen yard- 
age, one even stating “and for 5 cents 


creasing it”, from which I deduce 
that some form of fat was used as a 
warp dressing. 

The linen entries are of interest 
because they are more varied. Some 
are entered simply as “linen,” many 
as ‘“flaxen linen” (evidently line, or 
the best quality) or “toen linen” 
(Serff's word for tow). The price 
reflects the quality. Indicating pat- 
tern or weave are: hogaback, diaper, 
bird eie, twill. And instances where 
special charges were added for “2 
taple clothes with 8 sets at 3 cents per 
set,” or “2 taple clothes with 6 shafts 
in it at 3c per shaft and 4c fat.” Ap- 
parently as years passed he added an- 
other special charge for extra work: 
“and for putting in loom 13%c.” If 
one wasn’t satisfied to take what was 
already threaded he must pay for be- 
ing so particular. 

In 1853 he wove 370 yards of linen 
for which he received the—to us— 
staggering sum of $41.66. His pre- 
war price for tow was &c; flaxen 
linen, 10c; huck about 12%c; bird’s 
eye, 134%c; diaper ranging from 15c 
to 20c; and one unique entry: “1 
piece taple linen 22 days work at 25c 
per day,” bringing in $5.50. One 
wonders how many yards were in 
that bolt of table linen, and whether 
it may have been for a retailer rather 
than an individual. Perhaps some 
family had a number of dower chests 
to fill. 

Few simple threadings are given 
in the pattern book. An accomplished 
weaver did not need the basic ones 
written down, and anyway his clien- 
tele probably was more interested in 
serviceable material than in pattern 
variation. He included one 5-harness 
Bronson, one 3-harness herringbone 
twill, one 4-harness goose-eye, one 4- 
harness dornick twill, simple Ms & 
Os, and only one overshot—for Whig 
Rose—added much later to the 
original coverlet patterns, which are 
all written in short form and drawn 
down as block designs. 

The cost of the usual coverlet was 
$1.00, for a more elaborate one $1.75. 
In only one place does he distinguish 
other than by price. In that instance 
he calls it a “half double.” Reinert, 
mentioned above, evidently refers to 
this when he says “half of a double 
coverlet.” I feel sure he misinter- 
preted it, for Serff has threadings 
for a combination of two blocks of 
double twill on 8 harnesses, with 
point twill on the other 8. These 
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weave into a pattern such as a rose 
motif in double twil surrounded by 
an area of plain point twill. I have 
one of these woven in all wool, mad- 
der and blue in the body with a green 
added in the borders. 

Now to give our attention to the 
rare weave system spoken of above. 
These drafts were undoubtedly for 
coverlets of the star pattern type, and 
the pictures with the article on Peter 
Stauffer show that this threading 
system was used for them. Serff has 
three patterns in this system: one 
written for 24 harnesses with 24 
treadles ; another, a sample of which 
is pictured here in close-up, 18 har- 
nesses and 19 treadles; and the Star 
and Diamond pictured with the 
Stauffer article, on 18 harnesses and 
18 treadles. The latter appears to 
have been a favorite pattern. There 
are the examples of the system men- 
tioned in the Stauffer article; Serff 
gives it; it is in a Kapp manuscript 
in the Pennsylvania Farm Museum 
at Landis Valley, near Lancaster; 
and it is pictured in Reinert. In her 
fabulous coverlet collection Mrs. 
Helen D. Young of North Hanover, 
Massachusetts, has at least two ob- 
tained from this region, as well as 
others in this technique. 

Worn fragments of them which 
she has generously shared with me 
are of two different combinations of 
material, which helps to disguise the 
fact that they are of the same tech- 
nique. One is of balanced tabby back- 
ground of a fine thread similar to our 
modern cotton yarn and set about 36 
per inch. It is unusual in coverlet 
weaving in that each pattern shot is 
followed by two tabbies. I have found 
one other which used two tabbies, but 
this time combined with a shot of 
double pattern weft. This was in 
overshot, and it was not at all appar- 
ent. I believe such use of tabby and 
pattern was to reduce the handling 
of shuttles and thus speed up pro- 
duction. 

The other combination, and it ap- 
pears to be the same in the picture 
of the Stauffer coverlet, is of a cot- 
ton warp similar in size to modern 
carpet warp, but a much softer twist, 
similar to Lily’s 8/2 soft twist but 
a 3-ply; and a singles tabby weft, 
much finer; and the woolen pattern 
yarn a 2-ply close in size to the 
modern wersted floss. Warp is set 
closely, and with the very fine tabby 
the balance is not in warp and tabby, 
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but more nearly in warp and pattern 
weft. In some of my experiments I 
approximated it using the 8/2 men- 
tioned for warp, 24/2 for tabby, and 
Lily’s weaving wool for pattern. A 
16/3 warp set 24, and 24/2 tabby, 
with worsted floss for pattern was 
also successful. 

Because of lack of technical knowl- 
edge of how these patterns were 
woven they have been called multi- 
harness overshots. They are definitely 
not overshot, any more than are many 
other techniques which have weft 
floats. Their threading system is quite 
different. Say rather that they are 
cousin to overshot, both deriving 
from twill. 

It is a system which uses pattern 
harnesses comb:ned with tie-down 
harnesses, and in this respect is simi- 
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lar to Bergman, Bateman, Quigley, 
Finnish kuvikas, etc. Edna Healey 
of Baltimore has called my attention 
to a system given in Paulli Ander- 
sen’s Vaevebogen, called there Beid- 
erwand and related to_half-drall, 
which has tie-downs identical to this 
but with a different pattern threading 
system. 

The basic threading unit used in 
these coverlets is made up of 6 
threads: x,1,x,y,2,y; 1 and 2 being 
harnesses 1 and 2, and x and y being 
adjacent pattern harnesses, the un- 
even numbered ones being used with 
the 1 tie-down, and the even num- 
bered ones with the 2 tie-down. For 
example, unit 1 :3,1,3,4,2,4; unit 2: 
5,1,5,6,2.6. 








All tie-ups are set in what I picture 
as a basic frame: with the tabby tie 
on two vertical lines at the side, and 
the two base horizontal lines carrying 
the ties to tie-down thread harnesses 
1 and 2. This frame is basic to all tie- 
ups. Ties in this frame seldom vary. 
Any exceptions are caused by in- 
dividual pattern necessities and can 
be disregarded at this point. The tab- 
by tie-up is alternate harnesses as 
usual, except that 1 and 2 are revers- 
ed. The 3,4, and following harness- 
es make the correct alteration, but 
since the units have 3 and | and 4 and 
2 threaded adjacently 2 and 1 have 
to be tied opposite the usual way to 
alternate the threads for tabby. 

There are two types of pattern 
possible using this threading unit and 
tie-up frame. One is closely related 


Patterns by Mrs. Abel according 
to the Serff system. 


to the multi - harness point twill 
threadings and tie-ups, the other is 
the block system. The coverlet pat- 
terns I know of are usually the point 
twill type. One can take any multi- 
harness twill threading with its tie- 
up, set that tie-up in the basic tie-up 
frame for this system, convert the 
threading to this unit system and 
weave the twill pattern in enlarged 
form with pattern floats which are 
usually over 5 ends to 1 of tie-down 
warp, but may be also over either 3 
or 4 ends, depending on how adjacent 
elements combine. And since this 
basic unit of 6 ends can be enlarged 
to x,I,x,l,x plus y,2,y,2,y making a 
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unit of 10, and theoretically larger 
and larger units, floats may be long- 
er than over 5 ends. Also units of 
various sizes may be combined in one 
pattern, as they are in the draft to 
make the favorite 8-pointed star pic- 
tured in the Stauffer coverlet, and 
also in Reinert. The latter pictures 
several which are likely in this tech- 
nique, but not taken closely enough 
to distinguish thread interlacement. 

No treadling directions are in- 
dicated in the original drafts but in 
order to produce the results shown 
in the old coverlets the floats are 
squared to make blocks, and woven 
as drawn in, 3 pattern shots where 
the half units are 3 ends, 5 where they 
are 5, alternating tabbies between to 
give tabby ground. When applying 
the system to a point threading and 
its point treadling tie-up the simple 
point sequence in treadling is of 
course followed, with the necessary 
repeats of each pattern treadle to 
square the blocks. The pattern 
sequence can be infinitely varied as 
in any twill, and as in any multi-har- 
ness twill it is only necessary to vary 
the tie-up to make other patterns on 
the same threading. 

As written and woven for the point 
twill type of threading used for the 
star pattern coverlets the unit system 
is not immediately apparent because 
the threading, tie-up, and treadling 
are all basically twill, and because 
often a half unit weaves with the ad- 
joining half unit instead of its own 
other half. However, in experiment- 
ing with the twill type I discovered 
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that designing in blocks can be done 
by using the 6 threads as a basic unit, 
not necessarily following each other 
in correct twill sequence, but always 
observing, as noted above, to keep 
even numbered harnesses linked with 
even numbered tie-down, and odd 
with odd. Also in threading, not 
jumping from an even numbered pat- 
tern harness to even numbered, or 
odd to odd, but keeping them alter- 
nated as in conventional twill. It is 
quite posstble to violate this last law, 
providing it is consistently done to 
the same harness the whole width of 
your threading, and then compensat- 
ng for this skip by shifting the tie of 
the harness to the alternate tabby 
treadle to keep correct tabby. This is 
done in the two places where I found 
the Stauffer Star and Diamond cov- 
erlet draft, but I also found it pos- 
sible to rewrite this draft into straight 
twill form without the necessity for 
complicating the tabby tie-up, and so 
have not been able to understand why 
it is not written more simply. 

In this block type threading and 
tie-up it is necessary to have two har- 
nesses for tie-down threads, two har- 
nesses for background, and two har- 
nesses for each block you desire. 
Background alone can be woven on a 
4-harness loom by tying harness 1 to 
one treadle, harness 2 to another, 
then treadling one for 3 shots, then 
the other for 3 shots, alternating with 
tabby of course, giving floats over 5 
ends and under 1. By adding two 
more treadles, tied to lift harnesses 
3 and 4, one can weave two plain 


grounds, adding to the one with floats 
on top, one with floats under 5 ends 
and over |. This threading and tie-up 
is given in Draft No. 1. 

By adding two pattern harnesses, 
now having 6 harnesses, one block of 
pattern can be woven on plain 
ground. Each additional block requir- 
ing two more harnesses, 2 blocks can 
be woven on 8 harnesses, 3 on 10, 4 
on 12, 5 on 14, 6 on 16. As to 
treadles, basic is two for tabby and 
two for plain ground, (two more to 
be able to weave both light and dark 
ground), and two more for the first 
block. Thus one block on plain 
ground requires 6 treadles and 6 har- 
nesses. Two blocks take 2 more, or 
8 treadles and 8 harnesses, and to 
combine these two blocks 2 more 
treadles, or 10. As more blocks are 
added on more harnesses, the possible 
combinations go up rapidly, each re- 
quiring two more treadles. In this 
block system when the number of 
treadles is too great it can be cut 
down by tying the tie-down treadles 
alone, harness 1 to one treadle, and 
2 to another. Then by using these as 
necessary along with treadles tied to 
pattern combinations the total num- 
ber can be cut practically in half, but 
making more difficult operation by 
having to use two treadles together 
for pattern shots. 

Pictured is a hollow square design 
for a cushion top. It required 16 har- 
nesses and 16 treadles. However, by 
threading the hollow squares in a 
single row, and weaving by picking 
up with the shuttle the parts of de- 
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sign wanted with pattern shed open, 
changing to background shed and 
taking the shuttle across in that shed 
as far as background is wanted, and 
shifting again for pattern as wanted, 
it could have been successfully woven 
on 8 harnesses with 8 treadles. 

Draft No. 2 gives the Hollow 
Square pattern with two design units 
on 12 harnesses. Design unit A 
weaves the side figures, A and B 
combined weave the end borders, giv- 
ing a mat bordered equally on four 
sides. To place the feature of more 
hollow squares in the inside corners 
they must be threaded on harnesses 
13 to 16. By using this draft as a key 
you can plan a design placing the 
squares on a plain background as de- 
sired, On 8 harnesses you can use 
the A unit alone and weave as 
threaded, or by pick-up place the 
motifs where wanted. If you prefer, 
tie the blanks and weave dark side 
up. I have found it easier to catch 
treadling errors if weaving light side 
up. 

In the picture with the Hollow 
Square is seen a sample of a Quad- 
ruple Heart with Tables coverlet pat- 
tern, a design diagram of which was 
sent to me by Mrs. Helen Young. A 
pattern of this type, not surrounded 
by plain background, does not take 
the extra two harnesses and two trea- 
dles for plain ground. This pattern is 
a combination of the twill and the 
block types. One block only is re- 
quired to weave the tables, traditional 
twill threading between the tables 
makes the pretty little hearts, and the 
quadruple heart is from units of this 
system threaded in point twill ar- 
rangement. 

Months after I had worked out the 
use of this system for weaving blocks 
the thing which weavers expect to 
happen inevitably did happen. I found 
in the Chreistof Kapp pattern book 
at Landis Valley many tie-up combi- 
nations for this system. No threadings 
were given with them, so at least I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
I would not have recognized them for 
what they are without my previous 
experiments. 

Designing with the blocks is quite 
regular, but designing in the twill 
form is not simple because it is not 
easy to get on to the reasons why the 
floats do not always show up where 
one thinks they should. I had best 
luck by using tie-ups for designs with 
simple outlines. Small lines, curlicues, 
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and that type of form are not so likely 
to weave into a clear-cut pattern. The 
most definite rule I can give you has 
to do with diagonal lines which were 
often used running through the cen- 
ters of stars and similar motifs. When 
the tie-down thread on harness 1 is 
used with harness 3 it is evident that 
with a treadle raising 1 and 3 a clear 
block of 3 ends weaves in that spot. 
It is thus necessary to treadle a se- 
quence of 3 with 1, 4 with 2, 5 with 1, 
etc., to secure the twill diagonals. 
Therefore when planning the tie-up 
diagram it is essential to see that those 
diagonals are placed in the tie-down 
tabby frame so that the 3 harness ties 
with the 1 harness, 4 with 2, etc. This 
necessity sometimes makes it manda- 
tory that you change the proportions 
of your planned figure to conform to 
this law if you wish to keep the de- 
sign sharp. The foggy edges and half- 
tone areas produced by using the 2 tie- 
down treadle with the 1 tie-down 
harness are the result of that combi- 
nation weaving halftones rather than 
floats which would form true design 
blocks. 

In the Stauffer trial piece, page 14 
of Winter 1955-1956, issue mention- 
ed earlier, you will notice that at the 
top of the picture, which must have 
been his starting point, in the begin- 
ning his small diamond had clear 
edges, the spots in the large diamond 
were clear, but the large diamond and 
inner sides of the star point had half- 
tone edges. At that point he must 
have changed his treadle tie-ups, 
shifting 1s to 2s, and 2s to 1s, follow- 
ing which (at the beginning of the 
eighth pattern row) the large star and 
diamond edges weave clear, but now 
the halftones appear on the small 
diamond and in the spots within the 
large diamond. To have cleared those 
edges the sizes of those figures would 
have had to have been adjusted to one 
row larger or one row smaller, and 
then perhaps the design proportions 
would not have been as pleasing. 


The halftones if handled wisely can 
become a pleasing design feature. 
Note how they become essential to 
the total effect in the end of Stauffer’s 
sampler where he has retied to a dif- 
ferent pattern. It also becomes a de- 
sign feature in the Serff pattern used 
here as a close-up illustration to show 
background and the effect of a small 
change in tie-up. 

At the end opposite the one with 
border I started weaving as Serff 





gives the tie-up. Note the halftones 
crossing the center of the star, and 
also at the edges of parts of the star. 
Thinking that perhaps he had made 
an error—and I have found some ob- 
vious ones—I retied in an attempt 
to clear away the halftones, with the 
result you see in the other half. That 
was accomplished, but the star with 
the halftones has a charm some would 
like better than the other, and since 
in making the change I eliminated the 
use of the nineteenth treadle, I judge 
he meant it to be as written. 

Pattern borders on coverlets of this 
technique were of two types. In one 
a straight twill sequence of this sys- 
tem threading is used, resulting in a 
row of half-figures, woven at the end 
borders to match. Another, which 
you see in the close-up sampler, was 
point twill threaded traditionally, ex- 
cept reversing threads on 2, 1, 2, to 
1, 2, 1, to make tabby correct, weaving 
end borders in single pattern shots 
with tabby between to square the 
corner. The latter method made at- 
tractive figures on the side borders 
composed of long floats sharply con- 
trasting with tabby areas. Since this 
border hung over the edge of the bed 
the long floats were not likely to be 
snagged and were thus probably not 
objectionable. 


To serve as illustration for the 
twill type I give you in Draft No. 3 
the 16-harness draft for my Quad- 
ruple Heart with Star, traditional 
motifs. For ease of tying and trea- 
dling this is tied to weave design in 
light on dark ground. Compare the 
ties in the basic tie-up frame and note 
that the 1, 2 ties have no definite re- 
lationship to the tabby ties. Their re- 
lationship to the pattern ties is what 
matters. In this twill tie-up try 
reversing the 1, 2 ties and see how it 
changes the character of your design 
motifs. 

In plain light ground with all but 
one harness raised the weight is over- 
whelmingly unbalanced if many 
harnesses are involved. This does not 
present an impossibility, since the one 
harness which is impelled to rise with 
the rest is 1 or 2 and one can easily 
reach it and apply persuasion. But 
for this reason designing should take 
this fact into consideration and make 
little use of such a shed. 

Another difficulty which may come 
up is that of holding a pattern weft 
out to the edge. Some patterns give 
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Worcester Craft Center 


Worcester, Massachusetts, has 
the only craft center in the United 
States with a staff of professional 
craftsmen employed on a full- 
time, year-round basis. The Cen- 
ter offers an adult educational pro- 
gram in crafts, organized according 
to methods used in museum schools 
for art students. Included in its class- 
es are students from the Worcester 
Museum School of Art whose work 
at the Center is part of their regular 
art course. The Center is operated by 
the Worcester Employment Society, 
Inc., a non-profit, educational cor- 
poration which, although its name has 
changed, can trace its ancestry back 
to 1856. It is a completely inde- 
pendent enterprise; not connected in 
any way either with the state pro- 
gram or the Worcester public schools, 
and it receives no tax money. Robert 
W. Gray has been director since the 
Center was opened in 1951. 

In 1959 the Craft Center moved in- 
to its new building at 25 Sagamore 
Road, having completely outgrown 
the facilities offered in Salisbury 
House, its first headquarters. This is 
perhaps the only building in the coun- 
try designed solely to meet the re- 
quirements of a full-time operating 
craft center, with provision of ade- 
quate space for classes, sales, exhibi- 
tions, lectures, demonstrations, ad- 
ministrative offices and a library. 

The Center offers both day and 
evening classes in pottery, weaving, 
design, jewelry, metal working, block 
printing, woodworking and wood 
finishing, including work on both new 
and old furniture. The most modern 
equipment is available for all classes. 
Class sections are limited to ten stu- 
dents, and one 3-hour period a week 
for eight weeks constitutes a term. 
Students may enroll for as many 
terms as they desire. 

Classes are open to anyone inter- 
ested, and students range in age from 
junior high school boys and girls to 
elderly retired persons. Housewives 
provide the largest group of students, 
most of them working in a craft as a 
purely personal interest. Others en- 
rolled include business executives, 
college students, doctors, nurses, fac- 
tory workers, studio craftsmen, dis- 
play artists, art and craft teachers. 
Many teen-agers attend summer 
classes. Enrolled at different times 
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have been a whisk broom maker, a 
nun, a motor vehicle inspector, a jail 
officer, a milkman and a candle 
maker. Each year teachers in the art 
department of the public schools have 
received training. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration has approved a special 
training program. 

Art students from the Museum 
School gain an actual working knowl- 
edge of materials which is considered 
as valuable for them as for craftsmen. 

Members of all the Worcester craft 
guilds have been enrolled in classes 
and all have contributed to the Cen- 
ter’s support. One group has made 
gifts to the library. The Leicester Ar- 
tisans Guild gives a scholarship to the 
Center as well as one to the Museum 
School. 

Worcester industries are watching 
the Center’s progress with great in- 
terest and are encouraging workers, 
either retired or planning to retire 
soon, to attend classes. One firm of- 
fers scholarships to its employees ; 
another gives scholarships to retired 
workers. Scholarships also have been 
given to future teachers and to prom- 
ising boys and girls. 

Weaving classes are taught by Bar- 
bara Markey of Boston, who has a 
successful shop in Boston and is also 
well known for ecclesiastical weaving, 
examples of which have been widely 
exhibited. An article by her was pub- 
lished in the Summer, 1958, issue of 
this magazine. Beginning weavers 
work first on frame looms with a hed- 
dle bar, and go on from there to floor 
looms. The course includes experi- 
mental and sample weaving and mak- 
ing finished articles. Many students 
have looms of their own and continue 
their projects at home. 

The new building permits the Craft 
Center to offer a more ambitious ex- 
hibition program, which, it is be- 
lieved, will be of great benefit to the 
students, many of whom have not had 
an Opportunity to see fine quality 
handcraft. Among exhibitions since it 
has opened have been Scandinavian 
Design ; nylon rug designs, the’ work 
of 19 leading handweavers done for 
the du Pont Company ; contemporary 
American enamels ; and contemporary 
Finnish rugs. During October, the 
work of students is on display. 

Exhibtions are open to the public 
but lectures, films and demonstrations 


are reserved for members and stu- 
dents. 


Space in the lobby has been made 
available for sales sponsored by local 
guilds. The first Massachusetts Craft 
Fair was held at the Center in June, 
where the work of leading craftsmen 
in all important fields was on display 
and sale. This will be an annual event. 


The large attractive sales room ad- 
joins the main entrance. Not only the 
work of craftsmen in the area, but 
also that of fine craftsmen from other 
sections of the country, which has 
met the Center standards, is on dis- 
play and sale. The sales room really 
provides a revolving exhibition of 
fine handcraft which would not be 
available to the Center unless it was 
offered for sale. Most of the work is 
offered on consignment but some fast 
selling items are purchased outright. 
However, craftsmen seem to prefer 
consignment. Payment for any article 
sold during one month is made within 
ten days of the following month. 


The decision to organize a craft 
center in Worcester came about in 
1950, when the Worcester Employ- 
ment Society was considering a defi- 
nite change in policy. For many years 
the purpose of this organization and 
its predecessors had been “to provide 
sewing to needy and deserving 
women in their homes.” They were 
also concerned with developing op- 
portunities for women to supplement 
their incomes by the sale of other 
types of needlework in which many of 
the foreign wives of factory workers 
were highly skilled. Among other en- 
terprises these groups sponsored the 
Woman’s Exchange and _ the 
Women’s Folk Stitchery society. So 
the Employment Society had a long 
tradition of interest in hand work. 

By 1950 changing economic condi- 
tions resulted in less need for the pro- 
vision of sewing and it was believed 
that the welfare phases of the Em- 
ployment Society could be carried on 
to better advantage by other com- 
munity agencies. 

When the question of a teaching 
craft center was brough up, David R. 
Campbell, director of the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts and 
now president of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, was asked to 
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Peter Collingwood 
English Rug Weaver 








American handweavers, who 
saw Peter Collingwood’s rugs for 
the first time in the touring Brit- 
ish Arrtist-Craftsmen exhibition, 
will be interested in the progress 
of this physician-turned-weaver who, 
as both designer and craftsman, has 
set his own distinctive style in his 
field. His rugs have become widely 
known abroad through showings at 
the Design Centre and the Craft Cen- 
tre in London, and at exhibitions in 
Belgium, Finland, Switzerland. West 
Germany and New Zealand. There 
are four in the permanent collection 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. In the United States, they 
were first seen at Lord and Taylor’s. 
Bloomingdale’s, New York, will offer 
a collection of new designs this fall. 

Although Peter Collingwood quali- 
fied as a physician in 1946, he had 
decided in his student days that he 
did not want to follow a medical ca- 
reer. As a student he was strongly 
attracted to the opinions of Eric Gill, 
distinguished English sculptor, letter- 
er and philosopher, who always de- 
clared that one’s work should be both 
one’s chief interest and chief pleasure. 
In his writings Eric Gill emphasized 
his belief that the designer should be 
his own craftsman, a tenet which 
Peter Collingwood has followed. He 
always had been a maker of things, 
so he decided that he must be a poten- 
tial craftsman. 

On the other hand, he might well 
have become a writer. His middle 
name is Dodgson, after his great- 
uncle, Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
better known as Lewis Carroll, au- 
thor of Alice In Wonderland and 
Alice Through the Looking Glass. 

At first his interest centered on no 
one craft; it was just sort of a vague, 
idealistic impulse. But weaving be- 
came of increasing importance when 
he began to observe what was being 
done in the occupational therapy 
department of the hospital where he 
was working as house surgeon. How- 
ever, only one small rigid heddle loom 
was in use. 

He first made an inkle loom from a 
deck chair and broomsticks, wove one 
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piece on it and then remade the loom 
into an odd type of 4-shaft loom with 
a continuous warp. Since he had 
never seen or studied a floor loom 
with treadles he had to work every- 
thing out from scratch. “This idea of 
working things out for myself,’ Peter 
Collingwood says, “has always stayed 
with me. I never believe what I’m 
told or what I read about weaving, 
always preferring to find my own 
solutions. Or if someone says ‘this is 
the best way to do so and so,’ I auto- 
matically start looking around to see 
if there is not a better way.” 

This 4-shait loom fitted into the 
trunk he took on his army service, 
which began in February 1948 and 
continued through December 1949. 
While in the army he visited the late 
George Maxwell, England’s finest 
loommaker, to investigate equipment. 
He told him of Ethel Mairet who also 
lived in Ditchling and he arranged to 
see her. So because of his rather 
back-door entrance to this craft, the 
first professional weaver he ever met 
was the late Mrs. Mairet, who was 
generally regarded as the finest and 
most famous of English weavers. 

After his army service, he worked 
for nine months with the British Red 
Cross in Jordan among Arab refu- 
gees. Since he considered that he had 
done practically nothing in the army 
for two years, the work in the Near 
Kast was an adventure. He saw a 
great deal of rug weaving there and 
brought home examples of 
and Arab rugs. 

Upon his return to England he 
went to work with Mrs. Mairet and 
later with Barbara Sawyer and Alas- 
tair Morton. He opened his own 
studio in 1952. 


3edouin 


At first, he said, it was just enough 
to enjoy the sensation of making a 
living by doing what he liked best. As 
he gradually became acquainted with 
what was happening in the handweav- 
ing world, he began to develop his 
own particular viewpoint which set 
the direction for his own work. That 
viewpoint is a very definite one. 

“To me,” Peter Collingwood says, 
“handweaving is dead unless it is 








Black and white rug is a 4-shaft 
weave, intended as a hall runner. 


saleable. Ivory-tower weaving doesn't 
interest me much and it gives the 
whole movement a bad name. Ad 
mittedly all handweaving is a /uxury 
today; our necessities in textiles are 
I be- 


lieve we should try by every possible 


supplied by power looms. But 
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means to make handweaving more 
available, easier to buy.” 

To make his rugs more readily 
available, he concentrates on two 
methods. First, he has developed his 
own rug techniques, generally using 
three to eight shaft weaves, which 
give added speed of production. He 


weaves a 3’ x 5’ rug in two days or 


less. The traditional, and slow, meth- 
ods of rug weaving—knotting, kelim 
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and soumak weaves—are impractical 
today, in his opinion, for the majority 
of handweavers. Of the 700 rugs he 
has woven since 1942 only about ten 
have been knotted and none have 
been done in kelim or soumak tech- 
niques. 
Second, the weaver must develop 
the skill of his hands so that every- 
thing in the workshop is done as ef- 
ficiently and fast as possible. “Manual 
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Rug of horsehair, 
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goat’s hair and wool on a linen warp. 


skill,” Peter Collingwood says, “‘is 
too often belittled, or completely ig- 
nored, in handweaving today. If I 
were so clap-handed that it took four 
days, not two, to make a rug, | would 
have failed years ago in this venture, 
however excellent my designs might 
have been. It isn’t just enough to 
well, you have to weave fast 
enough to sell your well-woven fab- 
rics economically. 


weave 


“I think the pendulum has swung 
too far away from the skill side of 
the art side is overempha- 
[ have always been interested 
in learning things with my hands and 
in acquiring skills—so perhaps I’m 
lucky in having a fairly efficient pair. 
When making rya rugs I can tie and 
cut twelve knots a minute quite easily. 
Speed in weaving is generally use of 
common One 
think ahead 
down 


weaving 
sized. 


sense, must always 
and lay, say a shuttle, 
where it will be when next 
Time and motion studies cut 
out unnecessary and 
without these unnecessary movements 
an action always feels more pleasant 
and natural. 


needed. 


movements, 


“Of course techniques and working 
procedures have to be mastered com- 
pletely before you feel free to design 
properly and handle colours, You 
must always be on top of your tech- 
nique (not fighting with it or labour- 
ing under it) so that this physical side 
of weaving doesn’t obtrude when you 


are concentrating on the imaginative 
side, the actual designing of fabrics.” 


all the 
are in techniques he 


self 


Practically rugs he weaves 
has evolved him- 
mostly flat weaves using 3 to 8 
shafts, but also pile weaves, like the 
corduroy technique. The flat 
weaves are predominantly threadings 
he has originated and then experi- 
mented with to find to what type of 
design they lend themselves. When he 


was still at the deck-chair-loom stage 


pile 


he had never seen a book on weaving 
or another weaver (in the hospital, 
the therapist taught many crafts), and 
actually invented summer-and-winter 
weave. He worked it out on the fly- 
leaf of Perennial Philoso- 
phy during a train journey, and for 
years called it Husley check until he 
Mary Black’s Key to 


Weaving. Perhaps this underlines the 


Huxley's 


found it in 


fact that he always prefers to discover 


something for himself rather than to 


be told 
ated 


in fact he gets a bit exasper- 
at students whose immediate re- 


action to a problem is to shout for 
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help instead of thinking it out for 
themselves. One never forgets a per- 
sonally discovered fact—and he can, 
he says, forget a record number of 
taught facts. 





The techniques he uses mostly give 
block patterns or warp-way stripes— 
they generally depend on two shuttles 
with different coloured weft being 
thrown alternately. Once the warp is 
threaded the position of the blocks is 
fixed, so part of the designing of the 
rug is in the threading. The rest is in 
the handling of the colours and in the 
proportion, warp way, given to the 
blocks. “Colour is extremely impor- 
tant to me and many of my rugs have 
far more colour interest than design 
interest and so photograph disap- 
pointly in black and white,” he says. 
“The handling of colour can make 
even the simplest and starkest block 
design subtle and beautiful. I never 
repeat the colour sequence in a rug— 
it varies all over. The 
colour repeat robs any design repeat 


absence of 


of its sting. I don’t believe a rug’s 
design should be easy for the viewer 
to solve; it should have some sort of 
mystery so that the viewer can look at 
it for a very long time, always dis- 
covering new things in it and never 
getting bored. At one extreme you 
have a rug looking like a chessboard 
—obvious, blatant and solvable at one 
glance ; at the other extreme, one of 
the modern Finnish ryas which are 
so full of subtleties and nuances that 
they can be treated as pictures and 
gazed at for a lifetime. 

“Each technique I evolve brings 
with it its own limitations. These | 
have to become fully conversant with 
before I can design happily and con- 
vincingly within them. The relation 
between technique and design is one 
that interests me a great deal. An 
article in the September Quarterly 
Journal of the Guilds of Weavers, 
Spinners and Dyers deals with that 
subject. 

“I'd far rather see handweaving 
slightly imperfect but alive in homes 
and shops, than absolutely perfect and 
dead and buried in art schools.” 

Peter Collingwood works mostly in 
wool and horsehair on linen warp— 
but has experimented with most fibers 
and materials. He at one time did a 
series of 270 floor mats of plaited 
rush and dyed sisal. A mat of unspun 
jute and cocoanut fiber was in the 
British Artist-Craftsmen show. But 
very few fibers are as practical as 


I4 


Pi 


wool for floor coverings, in his opin 
ion. 

In his teaching, he keeps faith with 
the find-out-for-yourself philosophy. 
The truly creative artist must learn 
to solve his own problems. Further- 
more, accepting some one else’s solu- 
tions would rob the craftsman of all 
his fun and pleasure. 

He teaches rug weaving one day a 
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Rug, double corduroy pile technique, in black, very dark gray, white. 


week in the Camberwell School of 
Arts and Crafts. His teaching method 
is to introduce the young weavers to 
a wide variety of materials such as 
unspun jute and hemp, spun yarns, 
horse hair, goat hair, wool, cotton, 
sisal, coir, linen, and of course, the 
synthetics. He shows them selected 
works of former students, gives them 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Weaving a Wall Hanging 











PETER COLLINGWOOD 


In 1959 I was asked by the Staff 
Association of the Council of Indus- 
trial (Great Britain) if I 
could produce a hanging to be pre- 
sented to the retiring chairman, Sir 
Gordon Russell. As the weaving of 


Design 


this presented some problems | 
thought an account might prove in- 
teresting. 

In Sir Gordon’s Cotswold house, 
I saw that the hanging had to cover 
completely a wall, 10 feet high by 86 
inches wide, half way up a staircase 
leading from the main hall. All the 
surrounding walls were white, the 
stairs were unstained light wood and 
there was a window high up on the 
left giving a side light. It seemed an 
ideal situation. 

The two limiting factors, the avail- 
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able time and money, precluded the 
use of true tapestry technique. One 
of the inlay techniques, such as are 
used so successfully by Swedish 
weavers for large hangings, would 
have been more possible. But being 
averse to following in others’ foot- 
steps and also finding I always work 
best when the technique limits me 
pretty severely, I decided to try out a 
type of double cloth. 

The construction of this cloth is 
exactly similar to one I often use for 
rugs. In this the warp is threaded in 
blocks of 1, 2, 3, 1, 2, 3, ete. and 1, 
2, 4, 1, 2, 4, etc. all the way across. 
The shafts are lifted 13, 14, 23, 24, 
and 2 colours thrown alternately. 
This gives a series of blocks opposite 
the 1, 2, 4, groups, on a background, 


Peter Collingwood at work in his 
studio, Digswell House, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. 


opposite the 1, 2, 3, groups. For the 
hanging I wanted to elaborate on this 
basic idea so that there were many 
blocks all separately controlled by the 
shafts. It is found that each addition- 
al shaft gives another block in the 
design. I decided to use six shafts 
which would give me three blocks. 

Having decided on the technique, 
I now had to experiment to find the 
right materials, set of warp, etc. 
When used for rugs this weave is of 
course weft face and gives a stiff 
tough fabric. In order to make it 
flexible enough for a hanging I real- 
ized both warp and weft would have 
to come to the surface though the 
latter would predominate and give 
the design. 

Then began about two weeks of 
weaving 2-yard sample warps. I wove 
six together, altering the materials 
between each warp and altering the 
reeding and wefting many times in 
each warp. I ended up with a warp 
at six ends to the inch made of two 
very strong types of worsted. One 
was a 4/6s worsted, reputedly spun 
from pure Devon longwool fleece and 
used commercially for the weaving 
of machine belting. The other was a 
many-plied worsted from Wilton 
Royal Carpet Factory, a relic from 
their hand-knotting days. It was half 
as thick as the normal 6-ply rug wool, 
but immensely strong. 

The warping order was two of the 
4/6s and one of the Wilton, all the 
way across. The 4/6s was to go on 
the Ist 2nd shafts, and come 
slightly to the surface in the weave. 
The thick Wilton yarn was to go on 
the 3rd, 4th, 5th or 6th shaft, which- 
ever the pattern required. Here the 
weave made it invisible, so it could 
contribute body and strength to the 
hanging without vitiating the weft 


and 


colours. 

Having fixed the materials I now 
had to plan the whole hanging. Its 
width made it necessary to weave it 
in two halves and I decided to make 
use of this by arranging the blocks 
differently in the two halves. In this 
way there would be no repeat at all. 

After playing about with propor- 
tions on squared paper and looking 
at my sample lengths, I decided to 
thread the left half like the top of 
Fig 1. There were four blocks. A and 
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D, both threaded on 1, 2, 4, would 
always appear together. C was a wide 
block on 1, 2, 6. B was a composite 
block made up of three groups, the 
middle of which being on 1, 2, 4, 
would always appear with A and D. 
The parts threaded on 1, 2, 3, repre- 
sent the spaces between the blocks. 
(Reference to the photograph may 
now begin to be helpful). The junc- 
tion of this half of the hanging with 
the right half would be at the right 
edge of block D. An edge-to-edge 
jo:n is always a problem in weaving, 
and I thought it would be least visible 
if it coincided with the side of a block. 

All the weft colours were to be re- 
lated to red, so that 4/6s worsted, 
being the part of the warp that was 
going to come to the surface slightly, 
was dyed red. There was no need to 
dye the Wilton. There is unequal 
warp take-up in this weave, the ends 
on the Ist and 2nd shafts being taken 
up more than the other ends. So two 
warps were made, with that of the 
4/6s a little longer than the Wilton 
warp. These were mounted on the 
two warp beams of a 5-foot wide 
Danish loom. The warp was to be 52 
inches in the reed, making the com- 
plete width a theoretical 104 inches. 
With the inevitable contraction al- 
lowed for I hoped this would still be 
sufficiently wide to give a little full- 
ness to the hanging and allow it to 
drape in very slight folds. 

The warp threaded as de- 
scribed, the red 4/6s through the Ist 
and 2nd shafts, the thick white Wil- 
ton through the other shaft. The oth- 
er half of the hanging was to have 
its blocks in quite different places and 
this would mean completely rethread- 
ing the warp. But I realized that it 
was only the ends on the 3rd to 6th 
shafts which would have to be 
changed as they were the block-con- 
trolling ends. So in the threading I 
always left empty healds on those of 
the four back shafts not being used; 
e.g., ina 1, 2, 4, block I left an empty 
heald on the 3rd, 5th and 6th shafts. 
So when I came to alter the thread- 
ing I only had to change the Wilton 
ends, leaving the others undisturbed. 


was 


Because in a large piece one never 
gets the same beat as on a sample 
piece, I sleyed the warp singly in a 
6% reed (the final sample had used 
a 6 reed) and used a specially-weight- 
ed batten. 

I have so far not 
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mentioned the 





Council of Industrial Design. 
weft yarns which during these prelim- 
inary stages were being assembled 
and dyed. The weft was predominant- 
ly 2-ply Wilton carpet wool but there 
were many other yarns added to give 
variety of texture and lustre. These 
included a genappe yarn (an extreme- 
ly smooth tight-spun worsted used for 
braids and the selvedges in high-class 
woollen upholsteries), a beautiful 
softly-spun worsted that a_ friend 
brought back from Iceland, some 
many-plied worsteds that had been 
used by Arthur Lee and Sons of 
sirkenhead in their strange 
mechanical tablet-weaviie loom and 
some vat-dyed mercerised linen. The 
latter was to be used very sparingly 
to give a little glitter in the brightest 
areas. In all I had about 60 colours, 
a third of which I had dyed, using 
I.C.I. Coomassie dyes. These were 
wound on to cones; as there 


semi- 


were 





Wall hanging presented to Sir Gordon Russell, retiring chairman of British 


two cones of each colour this made 
about 120 cones on the floor. These 
laid out colour 
beneath a long pole I suspended be- 
tween two bobbin-racks. The threads 
were hung over the pole and exces- 
sive tangling avoided. 

The Council of Industrial Design 
had so far only 
pieces, so I had made the warp long 
enough to allow me to weave a 40- 
inch-long piece which I could show 


were according to 


seen my sample 


them before embarking on the real 
job. This would also give me a chance 
to see what the contraction was when 
it came off the loom, what the design 
looked like, etc., and make final ad- 
justments. In addition it would give 
me a reasonably-sized sample to keep. 

I had woven the samples on a small 
loom I had made which, although a 
floor loom, had hand-operated shafts. 
In order to get all the combinations 
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of lifting the three blocks in the de- 
sign. I needed 30 different lifts! This 
is no hardship when raising shafts 
with hand levers, but it is a problem 
with a double-countermarch loom. 

It was obvious I would have to 
abandon the usual method of tie-up, 
and would have to make each pedal 
mly control one shaft. Then by using 
both feet and sometimes pressing as 
many as three adjacent pedals with 
one foot it became possible. Because 
of the lifts required the pedals were 
tied as in Fig 2. It happened that 
every lift always included the Ist or 
2nd shaft and every other lift always 
included the 3rd shaft. The right foot 
dealt with this. The left foot dealt 
with shafts 4, 6, the block-controliing 
shafts. This seemed a logical division 
of the footwork. 

There had to be two pedals con- 
trolling the 4th shaft so that every 
possible combination of these three 
back shafts could be controlled by the 
left foot. 

I wove a sample piece without 
meeting any real difficulties except 
those due to the width of the fabric. 
I was using Swedish rug shuttles 
(the type sometimes called ski-shut- 
tles) because they hold a lot of yarn 
and can carry it through a small shed. 
But they have the disadvantage of be- 
ing over 20 inches long, which meant 
that the stretch between my hands 
when throwing ‘was well over five 
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feet. I found this quite a strain and at 
times resorted to catching the shut-le 
in the shed, not in my hand, a method 
I use occasionally with very wide 
rugs. Just as the shuttle is emerging 
at the selvedge, pressure on the pedal 
is relaxed enough to catch the shuttle 
between the two leaves of the shed. 

When I took the sample piece from 
the loom and had left it to hang for 
some time, I found it had contracted 
about two inches more than I had 
anticipated. So I made a 2-inch-wide 
warp of the two materials and put 
them on the beams of my sample 
loom, backed the latter against the 
big loom and led the two warps into 
it. Naturally I had to tie in extra 
healds. 

The weaving of the first half now 
began. For the edging I lifted 12 and 
3456, which gave a firm weft-face 
weave. The Council wanted me to 
include on the hanging Sir Gordon’s 
and their own initials and the dates 
when he had been their chairman. | 
did this using a pick-up technique 
which I have described elsewhere 
(No. 30, Quarterly Journal of the 
Guilds of Weavers, Spinners & 
Dyers). Not wanting the letters to 
stand out very much, I used two very 
slightly contrasted wefts at this point 
and sited the letters so they appeared 
as part of the blocks. Past this hazard 
the weaving proceded normally—and 
I could concentrate on the handling 
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of the blocks and colours. I had no 
sketch to follow and made all deci- 
sions about the design as I went 
along. But also as I went along I 
sketched to scale what I had woven. 
This made it unnecessary to keep on 
unrolling and looking at the hanging 
and it helped me to balance the de- 
sign. Although I had over 60 colours, 
as I used two or three together, the 
actual combinations used were far 
greater in number and they were 
changing every few inches in both 
blocks and ground. Colours cannot be 
described but as the chief,.intended 
impact of this hanging was to be its 
colour I will attempt a short descrip- 
tion. Right at the bottom the colour 
was a very deep purple mixed with 
black. As in all areas this was streak- 
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Fig Z 


ed with slightly lighter and darker 
bands. When the blocks began, this 
ground colour had lightened and the 
blocks appeared on it in dark red and 
purple mixed. From then on both 
background and blocks gradually 
lightened and so, through a series of 
reds and oranges, reached the bright- 
est yellow I could dye about two feet 
from the top. The colours then dark- 
ened to the top. 

The progression was gradual but 
not continuous or constant; I did 
everything to rob it of a mechanical 
look. Sometimes for a small distance 
a colour began to darken unexpected- 
ly; sometimes a colour unrelated to 
the gradation was slipped in. This 
applied especially to a very brilliant 
pink I used. I had first seen this col- 
our in Greece and luckily discovered 
the required dye in time for this job. 
To me it was a real excitement to put 
this barbaric pink against brightest 
orange-red. 





(Continued on page 55) 
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Hella Skowronski of Bellevue, 
Washington, won her first prize 
for weaving about nine years ago 
when she entered a rug in an ex- 
hibition held at the University of 
Washington’s Henry Gallery in Seat- 
tle. One of the judges was an inter- 
ior decorator, who gave her her first 
commission. Since then she has won 
some 25 awards, including those from 
the American Institute of Decora- 
tors for textiles in 1957 and 1958 and 
the American Fabrics magazine 
award. She has received commissions 
from well-known architects both for 
handwoven fabrics and for large 


power-woven yardages. 


tegral part of the structure, had to 
lessen the glare but retain the light, 
airy quality of the bank itself, a 
unique building resembling a garden 
pavilion, with its setting a tree-shaded 
sunken plaza. They had to be plan- 
ned for an all-angle view, effective 
from both inside and outside the 
building. They hang straight when 
closed and swagged when open. 

The architects designed and plan- 
ned not only the building itself but 
practically all interior details. The in- 
terior scheme is beige, white, black 
and teak, carried out in the draper- 
ies, the handcrafted teak chairs for 
customers, beige handwoven wool 
carpet, teak desks and counters, the 
2-tone terrazo lobby floor and other 
furnishings. The building, a perfect 
circle with a 35-foot radius, is the 
only one of its kind and has been 
called the “world’s most distinctive 





M¢ Ae a 
ceiling draperies. 


Her ceiling-to-floor draperies hang 
at each of the 40 huge panels of glass 
which form the walls of the spec- 
tacular circular building designed by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill for the 


Crown Zellerbach branch of the 
American Trust Company in San 
Francisco. The material is a white 


open weave of 100 per cent Dacron, 
with warp in stripes of varying 
weights of yarn in sequence and weft 
of a fine yarn, power woven to the 
correct width. This is a new fabric 
developed by Mrs. Skowronski after 
more than a year’s work in coopera- 
tion with the du Pont company. 
Some yarns were especially con- 
structed for her and were first used 
for these draperies. 

The draperies, designed as an in- 
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Interior of American Trust Company, 


San Francisco, showing floor-to- 


and photogenic bank.” 

Although architects employed cus- 
tom design for the interior to create 
perfect esthetic appeal, they found 
that they had achieved an entirely un- 
expected result. According to the 
bank, the custom furnishings also 
proved to increase working efficiency. 

Another of her 100 per cent Da- 
cron Polyester fabrics was selected by 
Welton Becket & Associates for the 
new buildings of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company in San Franisco and Seat- 
tle. This, she says, is one of the larg- 
est commissions any weaver could 
hope for—11,000 yards for the entire 
window area of the 13-storey San 
Francisco building and 1,300 yards 
for the smaller Seattle building. This 
fabric, produced in an eastern mill for 








Sheer casement, natural linen. 


Mrs. Skowronski, is denser than that 
used for the American Trust building, 
and, because the walls of the Bethle- 
hem buildings are of either dark gray 
or dark brown glass, the details of the 
fabric are lost from the street. 

One of the advantages of Dacron 
Polyester for fabrics of this type is 
the resiliency of the fiber; Dacron 
fabrics resist wrinkling and remain 
fresh and neat even in humid weath- 
er. Dacron fabrics are not practical 
when handwoven, because they must 
be heatset to insure dimensional 
stability. 

Recently installed in the new Paci- 
fic National Bank building in Seattle 
is a large rail screen designed to hide 
an escalator. It is really a free stand- 
ing wall between the interior of the 
bank and the escalator. This consists 
of five panels, each 11’ high by 5’ 
wide, measuring 25 feet after installa- 
tion, mounted on metal frames. The 
lower four feet of the screen panels 
contain a great deal of metal. The 
architects called it a rail screen be- 
cause it serves as a protection against 
accidents around the escalator. The 
various horizontal that 
area of the screen had to be strong 
enough so that they would not bend, 
snap out or break if someone leaned 
against the screen. These require 
ments were of prime consideration 
and formed the basis of the design 
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The warp is jute, nylon and linen sizes, aluminum rods, vinyl slats and 
with gold and silver metallic braid; metallic beads. She also designed the 
the weft, brass tubes of different draperies for the bank which are pow- 
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Above. “Copalis.’ Casement of 
natural linen, cotton boucle and mo- 
hair, Selected by the St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, Gallery and School of Art for 
the exhibition of American crafts sent 
abroad under the auspices of the 
United States Information Agency. 

Below. “Ocean Spray.” Detail of 
screen panel, with multiple warp, and 
weft of aluminum, brass, bead chain 
and plastic. 


er woven of linen and mohair loop 
The architects were Norano, Baur, 
Brody & Johanson. 

She is now at work on casements 
(power woven) for new bank build- 
ings in Portland and Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, Seattle, Washington and Mo- 
desto, California. 

For homes in the Puget Sound 
area she has designed many blinds 
and casements. Here the problem is 
to provide protection against sun and 
water glare without shutting out the 
view. The effect of sun on the fibers 
also must be considered. She has 
found that casements can be woven 
so that one fiber protects another 
against damage from glare without 
eliminating the extremely sheer ef- 
fect which she achieves. Silk is a fav- 
orite material, used in combination 
with other yarns. Linen, cotton, wool, 
hemp and jute are used in interesting 
combinations, with novelty materials. 

Her casements, for which she has 
developed a distinctive style, have 
been widely shown. One woven of 
silk and mohair was selected by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
for its Textiles U.S.A. exhibition and 
is now in the Museum’s permanent 
collection. She was the only hand- 
weaver west of Chicago represented 
in this show. 

Among her other large contracts 
was one for 400 yards of handwoven 
casement cloth for the executive of- 
fices in the Kaiser building in New 
York; also fabrics for some of the 
Hilton hotels; casements for Chan- 
dler’s Fifth Avenue building, New 
York; and for the Goldwater depart- 
ment store in Phoenix, Arizona. 

Her blinds may be seen in the 
American Savings Bank in Detroit; 
in the Federal Savings and Loan 
Bank, Los Angeles; and the Kroehler 
Furniture Company’s wholesale 
showroom in Chicago. In the new 
building of the National Bank of 
Commerce in Seattle a white, calf- 
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Drapery of vinyl slats in Federal Savings & Loan Bank, Los Angeles. 
Howard V erbeck, interior designer. 


hide fabric is used for blinds. Her 
leather fabrics have won awards, in- 
cluding two—1956 and 1957—in the 
Leather in Decoration exhibition. 

Mrs. Skowronski’s basic ideas for 
designs often come from materials. 
“When I see a new and interesting 
material,” she says, “I begin to think 
how I can combine it with other 
materials and colors to create a dis-- 
tinctive design that will enhance the 
basic material. Opaque vinyl strips 
seemed to be a good material for 
blinds ; they filtered light, were dura- 
ble and washable.” 

With these plastic slats she uses 
linen, cotton, chenille and other yarns, 
metallic braids and novelties, jute, 
hemp, metal rods, raffia and beads. 
An unusual screen was woven for a 
restaurant of jute, cedar bark, raffia, 
brass tubes and amber beads. 

She also draws on her research in 
early Peruvian and other weaves for 
designs. Her interest in Peruvian 
weaves began in 1936 when she took 
her first weaving lessons from the 
late Nellie Sargent Johnson, who was 
then teaching weaving at Wayne 
University in Detroit. She also 
worked with Ruth Ingvarson there. 
In 1937-1938 she concentrated on 
Tarascan lace, working out this tech- 
nique from plates and drawings in 
a French book which she could not 
read. Mrs. Johnson later published a 
bulletin on this technique, crediting 
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Mrs. Skowronski for her research. 

A screen, with panels in variations 
of gauze techniques centered with va- 
riations of Tarascan lace motifs was 
illustrated in the British publication, 
Decorative Art 1958-1959, which cov- 
ers the international field, and in 
Handweaver & Craftsman Spring 
1960. In this and other fabrics she 
has used the Tarascan lace technique, 
and others, in a contemporary man- 
ner, employing different sizes of 
yarns, irregular sley and other varia- 
tions so that one can hardly recognize 
the original technique. However, be- 
fore attempting such variations, she 
says, the weaver must have a full 
knowledge of the traditional tech- 
nique. She has given these ancient 
techniques some new twists and has 
used materials such as jute and leath- 
er strips which have not been found 
in the ancient work. A full-page illus- 
traction of her Peruvian lace screen 
with jute and leather strips anpeared 
in Decorative Art 1959-1960. Ocean 
Spray, a screen with panels woven on 
a multiple warp with aluminum and 
brass rods, bead chain and _ plastic 
strips also was illustrated in Decora- 
twe Art 1958-1959. 

For her handwoven fabrics, Mrs. 
Skowronski keeps from four to six 
weavers busy, and that often isn’t 
enough. They work on their own 
work schedules, which are heavy 
when there is lots of work but which 





allow them to catch up with their own 
work in light periods. They are paid 
by the yard or square foot, depend- 
ing on the project. 

Her fabrics are power-loomed only 
for special orders. She has sold de- 
signs, but does not consider that very 
satisfactory. She found herself de- 
signing power-loomed fabrics as a 
result of two demands; for her de- 
signs, which were too expensive for 
some clients if handwoven; and for 
amounts of yardage which were be- 
yond handloom production in the time 
allowed. 

Mrs. Skowronski’s blinds woven 
with vinyl slats will be shown in an 
exhibition of American plastics now 
being assembled by the United States 
Information Agency to be shown in 
four major cities of the U.S.S.R. 
They will be used in a section show- 
ing an American home. These blinds 
are a donation to the United States 
government. The industrial design 
firm of Latham, Tyler, Jensen of Chi- 
cago is assembling the exhibition 
which will include plastics from 
manufacture to use. 

She is represented in a major ex- 
hibition of contemporary American 
crafts sponsored by the United States 
Information agency, which will be on 
tour abroad for two years, starting 
this year. 

Her fabrics are sold only through 
representatives which she now has in 
New York, San Francisco, Chicago 
and other cities. She finds it inter- 
esting that her largest commissions 
in Seattle have come from samples 
shown in other cities, notably New 
York, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. In her home town of Bellevue 
her upholstery may be seen in the 
Seattle-First National Bank. 


Pacific Northwest 
Fair 


Work by weavers won two of three 
awards in a new Architectural Crafts 
Section of the Pacific Northwest Arts 
and Crafts Fair, held in Bellevue, 
Washington, July 29, 30 and 31. 

Hella Skowronski of Bellevue was 
the first award winner with a Luni- 
mar—a roll-up blind woven of alumi- 
num strips and dacron yarn. A multi- 
colored plastic doorside panel by 
Howard Duell of Mt. Vernon was 
second ; and third place went to Erd- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Textile Resources in Brooklyn Museum 


Today’s textile designers and 
weavers can well devote more 
study to Early American textile 
design, especially coverlets and 
quilts, according to Robert Riley, 
director of the Brooklyn Museum’s 
Edward C. Blum Design Laboratory, 
who staged the exhibition of rare ex- 
amples of coverlets and quilts from 
the Museum’s comprehensive collec- 
tion which was on view there last 
summer. There are more than 400 
coverlets and quilts owned by the 
Museum, all of which are available for 
study by members of the Design 
Laboratory. 

Early American designers did an 
excellent job, in Mr. Riley’s opinion, 
and the work of both home and 
itinerant weavers provides valuable 
source material for designers of 
fashion, home furnishings and indus- 
try. Many early weavers used geome- 
tric motifs effectively, others devel- 
oped from memory the traditional de- 
signs of their homelands. while others 
combined the depiction of events of 
the day with decorative motifs, as in 
the old tapestries. Personal motifs 
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Reversible coverlet, rose and cream 
double woven wool, done for Char- 
lotte Baldwin by J. van Ness at 
Palmyra, New York, 1850. Note pa- 
triotic motifs. 


also were present. The Boston cover- 
let, woven in the early 19th century 
by the first licensed school teacher in 
Ohio, doubtless reflected some home- 
sickness for her native city. Patriotic 
motifs were favorites. 

Working entirely ou their own, lim- 
ited by materials available, these early 
weavers and quilt makers were cap- 
able of carefully thought out, subtle 
effects, which today present a fresh- 
ness of concept not found in other de- 
sign areas of the period. Some de- 
signs approach modern abstractions ; 
others combine motifs of the Orient 
and traditional American and Euro- 
pean folk patterns. Designs travelled 
from place to place with itinerant 
weavers, were handed down in fam- 
ilies, and were brought in through 
foreign trade. Although many of the 

(Continued on page 57) 

W oven coverlet, early 19th century, 
Ohio ; blue and beige wool, instead of 
the customary blue and white. Border 
surrounding bird and fruit design de- 
picts Boston buildings. 
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The first official mention of Aca- 
dians in Louisiana was recorded in 
1765 when 193 persons arrived from 
Santo Domingo. They had gone 
there following the exile of these peo- 
ple from their homes on the Acadian 
peninsula (now Nova Scotia) by the 
British in 1763, at the end of the 
French and Indian War which result- 
ed in the loss to France of most of 
her North American possessions. 
These refugees were welcomed by the 
French authorities in Louisiana, and 
were given lands to establish homes. 
However, there is a tradition in the 
Mouton family that Salvador Mou- 
ton reached St. James Parish in 1756 
and the 200th anniversary of the 
Acadians’ arrival in Louisiana was 
observed by the state in 1956. Many 
came after 1765 from the West Indies 
and from American colonies which 
would not accept them. The Acadians 
spread throughout south and south- 
west Louisiana where for many years 
they formed the basic population of 
the area and continued to cling to 
their French language, customs and 
traditions. 





Acadian Brown Cotton 








BEATRICE B. EXNER 


Although much has been written 
in recent years about the Acadians 
and the handcrafts which they 
practiced, surprisingly little has 
been said concerning one of the 
most characteristic and enduring fea- 
tures of their period in Louisiana— 
the natural brown colored cotton 
which they have grown and used in 
home weaving for perhaps 200 years. 
It is even probable that most of us who 
have examined or bought such Acadi- 
an handwoven articles as rugs, blan- 
kets and place mats failed to realize 
that the brown was the natural color 
of the cotton and not the result of 
dyes. Yet the brown fiber in these 
materials represents, unquestionably, 
the oldest currently used cotton variety 
in the United States. 

The story of this brown type of cot- 
ton has several unique aspects which 
add up to one of the most fascinating 
accounts of the Acadian heritage. It 
would be an understatement to say 
that the brown variety is unusual. 
The typical successful cotton variety 
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of today must have snow-white fibers 
that have a length of one inch or long- 
er and must be highly productive in 
terms of yield of fiber per acre. An 
official name is required, and a com- 
plete pedigree of its origin must be 
available. Such a variety must have 
been developed through the com- 
bined efforts of several highly trained 
specialists in such fields as plant 
breeding, plant disease control and 
fiber technology, and pure seed is 
maintained with special care and at 
great expense or the variety is lost. 
The brown fibered variety of the 
Acadians has none of these character- 
istics. Length of the fibers averages 
less than three-fourths inch ; the vari- 
ety is relatively unproductive; it is 
referred to by several names, none of 
which is official and most are erron- 
eous; no one has been able to deter- 
mine its origin and very little atten- 
tion has been given to insure main- 
tenance of its genetic purity. Yet, 
while the highly successful cotton 
variety usually lasts no longer than 





Miss Olivier, director of the Handi- 
craft Project, showing a fine example 
of traditional Acadian weaving. 


10 to 20 years and is then replaced by 
a superior one, the brown Acadian 
variety is probably more than 200 
years old. 

The special value of this cotton 
stemmed from its natural color, which 
made dyeing of the woven material 
unnecessary. The brown color is 
highly stable and is retained with lit- 
tle fading for the normal life of most 
materials made with it. Although at 
present the natural color is important 
only because it is representative of a 
cultural phase in the history of the 
Louisiana Acadians, this color was 
extremely important to them during 
their first 150 years or more in the 
state. Throughout that period, such 
articles as blankets, bedspreads, rugs, 
men’s trousers and most work clothes 
were woven in Acadian homes and, 
when it is recalled that none of the 
modern synthetic dyes were available 
and only a very few natural dyes, 
primarily indigo, could be obtained, 
the value of a cotton with brown col- 
or built in by nature becomes obvious. 
Handwoven blankets had special sig- 
nificance since twelve blankets were, 
by tradition, included in the dowry of 
each girl at her marriage. These blan- 
kets were usually made from a mix- 
ture of brown and white cotton ar- 
ranged in varying patterns. This de- 
votion to the custom of providing a 
dowry of blankets probably is respon- 
sible for preserving handweaving 
among the Acadians. Men’s home- 
spun pants were woven in alternating 
squares of brown and white to pro- 
duce a checkered pattern. During that 
early period almost every Acadian 
family along Bayou Teche grew 
a small patch of the brown cotton for 
use in the home. 

Even though a few persons, includ- 
ing the author, have attempted to 
trace the origin of this brown fibered 
cotton, its beginning is still a mystery 
and a subject for conjecture. No rec- 
ord has been found of its introduc- 
tion; and all evidence indicates tha‘ 
it has been in use for a very long time, 
perhaps dating to the time of settling 
of the Acadians in Louisiana. Some 
descendants express the belief that the 
original Acadians brought seed of the 
variety along with them from Acadia 
itself, but this is not possible because 
the cotton plant requires a longer 
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frost free period for growth and 
maturity than is found in Canada. 
The fact that the brown variety is 
often called Chinese or Nankeen (a 
name derived from Nanking, China) 
cotton has led many to believe that it 
was introduced from China. Although 
a brown fibered form of cotton is 
grown in the Nanking area, there is 
proof that the Acadian brown cotton 
did not come from Asia, but is def- 
initely of New World origin. All cul- 
tivated cottons native to Asia, includ- 
ing the brown cotton, differ botanical- 
ly from New World cultivated cotton. 
The Acadian brown cotton has the 
botanical characteristics of New 
World cotton. For example, the num- 
ber of chromosomes in each cell of 
Asiatic cottons is 26, while the New 
World types, including brown cotton 
of the Acadians, have 52 chromo- 
somes. Thus, the designation of Aca- 
dian brown as Chinese or Nankeen 
cotton is based solely on the resem- 
blance to Nanking cotton in color or 
fiber and has no significance as to 
origin. 





have been introduced into other cot- 
ton growing regions. For example, in 
the D.A.R. magazine for May, 1950, 
Mary Hetzel Sarges in an article on 
Analostan Island at the mouth of the 
Potomac River concluded that a cot- 
ton variety of deep cinnamon color 
which was grown on the island in 
early years probably came from the 
Antilles. Since many of the original 
Acadians spent some time in the 
West Indies before migrating to 
Louisiana, it is possible, perhaps 
probable, that they first observed the 
brown cotton there and brought seed 
of it with them. This is probably the 
most plausible explanation yet of- 
fered to account for origin of the cot- 
ton and would establish it as one of 
the oldest aspects of the Acadian 
heritage. There is also the possibility 
that the cotton was introduced from 
the West Indies through the port of 
New Orleans sometime after arrival 
of the Acadians. 

As mentioned earlier the brown 
cotton is often called, erroneously, 
Chinese or Nankeen cotton. Some 


Mrs. Ambroise LeBlanc carding cotton; Mr. LeBlanc spinning, with Jane 
LeBlanc, at right, helping in preparation of the cotton. Authentic Acadian 
costumes are worn for demonstrations. 


Though it does not appear possible 
to reconstruct the complete history of 
the certain relevant 
facts are available which permit a few 
logical deductions. 


brown cotton, 


srown = fibered 
types arise occasionally as mutations, 
or sudden genetic changes, in 
rieties of white cotton. These brown 
strains are usually discarded as un- 
desirable but in some sections of the 
world they have been selected and 
maintained for economic use. One of 
these regions is the French West In- 
dies, from which several brown types 
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Louisiana French people call it coton 
jaune or yellow cotton. This name is 
somewhat inaccurate too. Undoubted- 
ly the most appropriate name for the 
variety is Acadian Brown, a name 
suggested a few years ago by Dr. J. 
QO. Ware, a cotton research special- 
ist at the Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Regardless of its 
origin, the cotton has been grown in 
south Louisiana for a long enough pe- 
riod to establish a distinctive variety, 
different from any being grown else- 
where. Thus, it is ironical that such a 


truly Acadian product is thought by 
many of them to be of Chinese origin. 


Some readers may remember that 
about 15 years ago fantastic claims 
were made in Russia that Soviet plant 
breeders had produced cotton vari- 
eties of so many colors that dyes 
would no longer be needed. These re- 
ports stirred considerable interest in 
the United States until some of these 
types were introduced and proved to 
be identical with the brown fibered 
types, such as Acadian Brown, which 
American cotton breeders already 
had. 


Incidentally, green fibered vari- 
eties of cotton have also arisen 
through mutation. In contrast to the 
permanent color of Acadian Brown, 
however, the green soon fades to a 
light unattractive shade. 


For perhaps 150 years each Acadi- 
an family grew a small patch of the 
brown cotton every year, thus assur- 
ing its survival. However, the job of 
growing the cotton and processing the 
fiber by hand in the home required a 
great deal of time and tedious labor. 
As with other groups, the Louisiana 
French have tended in recent times to 
abandon such unnecessary tasks as 
home weaving in favor of readily 
available machine made articles. This 
merely represents a normal progres- 
sive development, but it does pose a 
serious threat to many types of Acadi- 
an handicraft, including maintenance 
and use of the brown cotton in home 
weaving. 

In recognition of this threat and 
with the feeling that for various rea- 
sons it would be worthwhile to keep 
alive the skills and products of Acadi- 
an handicraft, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, through its General Exten- 
sion Division, established an Acadian 
Handicraft Project in 1943. Appro- 
priately, Miss Louise Olivier of Ar- 
naudville, a descendant herself of the 
Acadians, organized the project and 
has headed it since its beginning. In 


respect to the brown cotton, Miss 
Olivier stated recently, “In 1943 
when I discovered that Louisiana 


grew a colored cotton which retained 
its color and that our French Louisi- 
ans had had this special cotton seed 
in their possession for generations, I 
couldn’t help but feel that we were 
sitting on a gold mine. The fact that 
no one seemed to know much about 
it made me realize that we were tak- 
ing for granted this wonder that peo- 
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mrs. Alexis Clark (Gladys LeBlanc) of Duson, La., weaving with brown 
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cotton yarn on a hand-hewn loom, with parts fastened together with wooden 
pegs. The loom is essentially the same as the hand-hewn ones built by the 
Acadians when they first arrived in Louisiana. Several are still in existence. 
Mrs. J. B. Dronet of Erath weaves on one. At top of picture, rugs woven of 
brown cotton. Authentic Acadian costumes are worn for demonstrations. 


ple would sail across the ocean to see! 


Feeling very enthusiastic and appre- 
ciating the value of this product, | 
started at once to promote it through 
my Acadian craft work. Today, I feel 
as enthusiastic as I did then about it 
and I would like to see it improved to 
where the fiber would be brought up 
to the standards of the white cotton 
grown in our state. If that is done, I 
feel reasonably sure it will sell it- 
self.” 

The material which Miss Olivier 
is displaying in the photograph is 
woven of the brown cotton, with the 
stripes of blue dyed with indigo. It 
is a fine example of a handwoven 
fabric from handspun yarn, and the 
skilled werk was done by the late 
Mrs. Etienie Hebert of Isle de Can- 
nes, a community near Lafayette. She 
was one of the most diligent and com- 
petent workers on the Acadian 
Handicraft Project and made exten- 
sive use of the brown cotton. 
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On the night of November 7, 1943, 
Mrs. Hebert was sitting at her 
loom working on orders for rugs in 
brown cotton from D. H. Holmes, 
a fine department store in New Or- 
leans, when a tornado hit the house, 
killing Mr. and Mrs. Hebert and a 
grandchild. 

With the permission of the family, 
Miss Olivier set up Mrs. Hebert’s 
loom in the Acadian Craft Shop in 
the Longfellow Evangeline Memorial 
Park in St. Martinsville as a _per- 
manent exhibit and memorial. The 
material in the photograph is a per- 
manent possession of the handicraft 
project. 

The system adopted by Miss 
Olivier was to arrange with inter- 
ested individuals to grow the brown 
cotton and weave from yarn spun 
from it articles like place mats, 
purses, towels and rugs. In some 
cases this involved teaching the art of 
spinning and weaving to persons 





anxious to cooperate in the project 
but unfamiliar with the process. 
These articles were then bought 
from the makers by the Acadian craft 
project and resold through outlets 
throughout the state. At present there 
are 39 such outlets located in 31 cities 
and towns of the state. In 1959 a to- 
tal of 8,431 handmade articles, only a 
part of which represented home 
weaving, were sold. Through this 
means the weaving of articles from 
brown cotton and the variety itself 
have been kept alive. However, this 
has been extremely trying because of 
difficulties encountered in growing 
enough of the cotton to provide the 
raw material for weaving. At present 
these difficulties threaten to cause 
complete loss of the variety unless 
some feasible means of growing the 
brown cotton can be found. 


It would be extremely unfortunate 
if something as important to the Aca- 
dian heritage in Louisiana is lost. 


The Acadian Handicraft Project in 
its present form really began when, 
in 1942, a Yankee soldier, stationed 
at Alexandria, wrote to Governor 
Sam Jones that he could find no 
handmade Louisiana souvenirs to 
send home. From then on the state 
government became interested in 
helping to develop more interest in 
Acadian crafts. Public attention had 
first been attracted to various kinds 
of handwork which women brought 
for display to the first assemblees 
Francaises, initiated in 1938 by the 
Extension Division of Louisiana 
State University with Miss Olivier 
in charge. These were designed to 
encourage the preservation and re- 
vival of traditional French songs and 
dances. Acadians welcomed this ac- 
tivity with enthusiasm, and the as- 
semblees attracted many visitors who 
were interested in the examples of 
handcraft, and wanted to buy them. 
3ecause of the demand, Miss Olivier 
packed up some items to show to 
merchants, gift shop proprietors and 
individuals in various parts of the 
state. She met with an immediate re- 
sponse. 

She then assembled some exhibits 
which were shown in different parts 
of the state. Now permanent exhibits 
have been established in the State Ex- 
hibit Building at Shreveport, the 
State Capital and the Old State Capi- 
tol at Baton Rouge and the Acadian 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Museum 
Classes 











ALTA R. TURNER 


Museum courses in hand- 
weaving are comparatively new in 
the long history of the ancient 
craft. The fact that many muse- 
ums now offer weaving courses in- 
dicates the trend the craft has 
taken over the years, from the first 
home weaving of useful fabrics, 
through the development of deco- 
rative textiles, and on to the artist- 
craftsman’s use of weaving as an 
art medium. 

In line with this latest development 
more and more museums are making 
an effort to stimulate interest in the 
craft as a creative experience. They 
not only hold special classes in weav- 
ing and offer their collections as an 
educative background, but they hang 
an increasing number of weaving ex- 
hibitions showing a rich variety of 
techniques, design and the use of 
color. A successful handwoven fabric 
is very largely dependent on the deci- 
sions made concerning the use of de- 
sign, texture and color, and museums 
through their collections and their 
leadership are involved in influencing 
standards of taste in these areas. 

When planning a series of lessons 
for a museum weaving class the in- 
structor at first becomes concerned 
with two important aspects of the 
problem, the total length of time 
which will be available and an aware- 
ness of individual differences in the 
pupils. 

During each year about 24 two- 
hour sessions are available—taken al- 
together about one work week. There- 
fore, one cannot think of the oppor- 
tunity for leadership in terms of a 
weaving school where students are at 
work all day and may return to their 
looms again at night. In the brief 
allotment of time how can the work 
be planned in order to serve best each 
member of the group? At first it 
might seem that a tightly controlled 
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“Festremsa”’ 


Left, 


of natural and blue linen with Spanish lace design by 
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Anne German, third term student in Montclair Museum weaving classes. 


Photograph 1. 


Right, casement curtain samples of natural, white and blue cotton by Alma 


Cox, sixth term. Photograph 3. 


class with the instructor planning the 
work and making the decisions would 
result in the best economy of time. 
But it is evident that those adults who 
find their way into a museum class 
are for the most part a noticeably 
select group. That is, they are more 
often than not people who already 
have a special interest in color and 
design and a deep desire to do some- 
thing creative. Many of them are 
hopeful that the techniques of weav- 
ing can be more easily acquired for 


use in a creative effort than are the 
more complex techniques which relate 
to paint and canvas. 

Teachers of weaving soon learn 
that they need to concern themselves 
with each individual’s own creative 
bent or ability and that the class as 
a whole has small need for an instruc- 
tor who makes arbitrary decisions. 
There is rather the need to encourage 
as much individual freedom of choice 
as the problem allows. It is obvious 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Northern 


California 
Conference 














DOROTHY BRYAN 


With Valley Colors as its theme, 
the eighth annual Conference of 
Northern California Handweav- 
ers had arich source of inspiration 
for exhibits and textiles. Stockton, 
where it was held April 30-May 1, 
lies in the heart of the San Joa- 
quin Valley where home gardens 
orchards, vineyards and field 
crops flourish. Wines and grapes 
that produce them provided the 
most popular source of colors and 
displays. 

Marianne Strengell, head of the 
textile department at the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, was the featured speaker 
with an illustrated talk on A Per- 
sonal Approach to Design, Color and 
Texture. 

Members of the Diablo, Fresno, 
Modesto and Stockton Weavers 
guilds served as hostesses with Alma 
Lefever and Evelyn Johnson, both of 
Stockton, as co-chairmen. 


Because of the excellent tailoring 
which characterized most of the gar- 
ments, the fashion show, moderated 
by Ruth Courtney of Stockton, was 
well received. Considerable interest 
was aroused over two dresses which 
had circular skirts, woven on a curvi- 
linear loom which is expected to go 
into production this year. To be 
known as the Coon Loom, it has a 
patented device which permits weav- 
ing one side of the cloth wider than 
the other, forming a flared fabric that 
can be made up into a circular skirt 
without gores or gathers. 

Russ Brown was spokesman for 
the jury which included Beatrice Ber- 
nardi, Anne Blinks, Kay Geary, 
Ruth Howard, Winifred Tonkin and 
Lydia Van Gelder. In awarding a 
gold ribbon to Carmel Weavers Guild 
for the “best use of space by a 
Guild,” Mr. Brown stated that the 
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Section of long, narrow wall hanging by Jean J. Williams, Hui Mea 


Hana, Honolulu, awarded ribbon. Blocks of red, brown and gray-green jute 
formed by supplementary warp. Background, natural and gold jute and gold 
carpet warp. Weft, natural jute with flat sedge papyrus. 


jury based its judgment on the theory 
that every piece in an exhibit shou d 
have equal importance, equal lighting 
and equal accessibility to the observer. 
The Carmel group achieved this by 
using standards from which rods 
were suspended, each one holding a 
single fabric. A large column at each 
side of the display and the back of 
the booth were also used to 
fabrics singly. No ropes barred spec- 
tators who were free to feel as well 
as to see. Joseph Wellon and Greta 
Ericson received white ribbons for 
their rugs and Russ Brown, Dora C. 
Crabtree and Less Rhinehart for 
yardage, in addition to the award for 
the exhibit. 

The “most unusual development of 
the conference theme” earned a gold 
ribbon for the Weavers of the Round 
Table. Their display featured suc- 
culents in grayed greens as a com- 
plement to a colorful assortment of 


show 


pillows. One of the pillows, woven 
and made by Letty Clyne, received 
a white ribbon. 

Members of Diablo Weavers 
Guild, who developed both their tex- 
tiles and their display around grape 
and wine colors, were awarded a gold 
ribbon for the “most artistic co- 
ordination of color by a Guild.’”’ One 
side of a U-shaped booth featured 
fabrics in the tawny browns, greens 
and yellows of the white wine grapes. 
On the opposite side were draped 
textiles in the reds, purples and blues 
of the red wine grapes. At the back 
was a tapestry of purple grapes and 
green leaves. Tying the whole to- 
gether, were bottles of wine, artificial 
grapes and colorful posters supplied 
by the wine industry. A number of 
the pieces had hand-dyed yarns. In 
addition to the gold ribbon, white 
ribbons were presented to Helen 
Work for the tapestry and two 
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lengths of yardage and Alida J. Dan- 
iels for a screen fabric. Marge Snipe 
and Fordyce Rusk were each the re- 
cipient of two awards, a white and a 
red ribbon, the latter singled out for 
comment. 

Though it did not receive an 
award, perhaps more than any of the 
display pieces, a Calder-like mobile in 
the Peninsula Weavers Guild Ex- 
hibit symbolized the theme of the con- 
ference. Painstakingly executed by 
Bertha White, it consisted of discs 
of handwoven fabrics suspended from 
curved wires, which in turn were sur- 
mounted by a row of neatly wound 
balls of yarn. Arranged in a band of 
spectrum colors and attached to a 
rod, a single strand of each color was 
carried up from each ball to a prism 
which formed the top. A concealed 
light was focused on the prism to rep- 
resent the sunlight which gives us our 
colors. 

Almost all the fabrics exhibited by 
the Mt. Lassen Weavers Guild, 
which is a relatively small group, 
were given ribbons. In the colors of 
a field of ripening grain, they were 
woven by Thelma Fox, Peg Michael- 
son, Polly Yori, Ida Burchinal, Geri 
Davis and Vera Pence. 

In commenting on the seven fabrics 


Three of the pieces, thus singled 
out, were each done in a different in- 
terpretation of summer-and-winter 
weave. Two drapery fabrics from the 
Diablo Weavers Guild, mentioned 
above, were in the colors of the red 
wine grapes. Mrs. Rusk’s had bands 
of stripes alternating with rows of 3- 
inch blocks and was chosen for “its 
amazing use of color.” In addition to 
the red, blue and purple of the grape 
colors, were rust and kelly green 
yarns, so fine that they were scarcely 
distinguishable, but serving to com- 
plement and enhance the 


grape 


to the way in which subtle changes in 
treadling and yarn texture altered the 
character of the pattern. It also had 
an excellent hand and draped well. 
Mrs. Snipe has supplied additional 
information. Warp was black cotton 
in 20/2, at 30 per inch and weft in 
cotton and rayon ranged from 
magenta through the violets to blue. 
An 8-frame weave, the draft is com- 
posed of two alternating blocks of 
single and double units, threaded in 
point. With 1,X,2,X as the basic 
unit, the profile threading is: 

Block A- 3,4,5,6,7,8,7,6,5,4,3 























Drapery fabrics in colors of red wine grapes done in two treatments of 
summer-and-winter, left by Fordyce Rusk, right by Marge Snipe. 


which the jury chose from 76 award 
winners, Mr. Brown pointed out how 
difficult it is for a jury to make selec- 
tions from several hundred pieces 
with only a limited time to consider 
them. 
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colors. 

Mrs. Snipe’s drapery had hand- 
dyed yarns in an original arrange- 
ment of summer-and-winter, treadled 
to give the effect of the Greek key 
border. Mr. Brown called attention 









Casements in two versions of 
honeycomb. Left, woven in Swedish 
lace by Bertha White ; right, vertical 
stripe by Agnes Parsons. 


Block B- 3,3,4,4,5,5,6,6,7,7,8,8,7,7,6, 
6,5,5,4,4,3,3. 

Example, a single unit of 3 is 1,3,2,3, 
and a double unit is 1,3,2,3,1,3,2,3. 
Where alternating blocks join, then, 
there are actually three units of the 
#3 block coming together. 

By tying the harness frames in var- 
ious combinations, she said, an end- 
less variation of the weave can be 
achieved. 

The third piece in summer-and- 
winter was a “party runner,” a long 
narrow runner for setting a table for 
buffet service. Woven by Jane 
Barnes of Los Gatos Weavers Guild, 
it was selected because of its “excit- 
ing use of color” which included or- 
ange, red, chartreuse and violet, a 
combination, difficult to handle. It 
was also commended for the “full 
flow and continuity without definite 
pattern of the series of horizontal 
bands, no two of which were alike.” 
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Two casements, both by members 
of Peninsula Weavers, were exam- 
ples of how distorted lines can be 
used as a design element. One, in 
natural silk and linen by Bertha 
White, was selected “for the unusual 
handling of Swedish lace, through 
the use of a heavy weft yarn in curves 
against straight vertical lines in the 
warp.” The main part of the warp 
was 40/2 linen with a heavy silk twist 
in the center of each block. It was 
sleyed in a 15-dent reed as follows: 
Selvage- 1,4,1. Block A- 4,(343), 4, 
open dent, 1, open dent, 4, (343), 4, 
two open dents, Block B- 1, (212), 
1, open dent, 4, open dent, 1,(212),1, 
two open dents. The silk was thread- 
ed on | and 4 between the single open 
dents. Weft was the same as warp 
and treadled for rising shed, as fol- 
lows: 

Block A- 13 in silk; 234,13,234,13, 
234, all in linen; 13 in silk. 
Block B- 24 in silk; 123,24,123,24, 
123, all in linen; 24 in silk. 

The other casement, by Agnes 
Parsons, was praised for the way in 
which the weave structure was ac- 
cented by the choice of yarns. In nat- 
ural and white mixed yarns, it had 
groups of three vertical stripes alter- 
nating with bands of plain weave in 
a lighter value. Planned to get a 
honeycomb effect in a one-shuttle 
weave, to facilitate weaving consid- 
erable yardage, Mrs. Parsons de- 
veloped an original threading draft, 
for 7 harness frames. It combined 
single, double and triple sley, with 
brackets indicating the two latter as 
follows: 

Block A- 1,2 for 47 threads. 
Block B- (343),(55),(76),(76), 
7,(67),(55).( 343) 

1,2 for 13 threads 

Repeat twice, omitting section 
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Open tapestry, with frame as loom, 
close-set nails on back holding the 
warp, woven by Vera McFadden, de- 
picting fruits of the San Joaquin 
Valley. Weft yarns same as those for 
fabrics by Trampornas Guild. Award. 
The frame is not shown in photograph. 


on 1 and 2 the second time. 
This gives three stripes, sep- 
arated by two bands of plain 
weave. 
Block C- 1,2 for 65 threads 
By repeating the blocks in this or- 
der, A,B,C,B,C,B,C,B,A, she had a 
fabric with four groups of stripes on 
a plain background. Sleyed in a 12- 
dent reed, it was 40 inches wide. 

All threads on 1 and 2 were sleyed 
in a 3-thread sequence of a smooth 
and a novelty in off-white rayon and 
a novelty white wool. On 3 and 4, 
a novelty white rayon was used; on 5 
natural linen boucle and on 6 and 7 
a 27/1 off-white linen. Two warp 
beams were used with the boucle 
linen on the second beam in order to 
control the tension so it would curve 
into the honeycomb and help hold it 
in place. Weft was natural linen in 
20/2 and treadled as follows for 
rising shed: 257,17 for 23 rows; 
23,145 for 7 rows; 17, 256 for 23 
rows; 23, 145 for 7 rows and repeat. 

Two fabrics by Helen Pope were 
chosen: a wool afghan in blues and 
greens woven in swivel because of 
its warmth in look and feel and be- 
cause of its pleasing design of large 
blocks; and a ribbon dress fabric 
which received a white ribbon. The 
ribbon fabric depended for interest 
on a subtle color nuance as warp float 
blocks alternated with plain weave to 
alter the tone of a yellow green rib- 
bon weft. Warp was a one-and-one 
sequence of Alice blue Oregon 





worsted yarn and 6/2 violet blue silk 
flake. Threading was (21),(21), 
(21), (31), (31), (41), (41), (31), 
(31), double sleyed in a 10-dent reed. 
Weft was treadled, for a rising shed, 
as follows: 

234, same violet blue silk as in warp; 
1, orchid Oregon worsted; 14, Cou- 
toure ribbon in moss green (76% 
rayon, 24% silk) ; 234,silk; 1, wool; 
12 ribbon. 

Both of Mrs. Pope’s fabrics and 
the ribbon dress fabric by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Parrish described below were in 
the Loom and Shuttle Guild exhibit. 

The dress fabric by Mrs. Parrish 
was singled out by the jury because it 
was “simple, quiet and usable.” In 
soft shades of grayed blue, it was 
woven on thousand flowers thread- 
ing. Warp was 7/2 duppioni silk, set 
18 per inch in a 10-dent reed; ie., 
sleyed doubly except for center of 
flowers, as follows: (43),(43), 2 
(34) ,(34), (12), (12), 3, (21), (21). 
Three repeats of 4,3,2,1 were used at 
each edge for selvage. Treadling for 
counter-balanced loom was 24,13,3,4, 
repeat once for Block A; 24,13,1,2, 
repeat once for Block B. Two wool 
yarns, a wool and metallic knitting 
yarn and Bear Brand Tricolite were 
alternated in the tabby rows; 3/16- 
inch rayon ribbon was used for pat- 
tern rows. 

Mrs. Parrish said that this fabric 
is the result of considerable experi- 
mentation to get a woven textile com- 
parable to the popular “ribbon knits,” 
which are actually crocheted. A simi- 
lar piece, made into a garment and 
worn for two years, has proved to be 
practical and wrinkle-proof. To get a 
matelasse effect requires considera- 
ble care in placing and beating the 
ribbon. Too much beating causes rib- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Marianne Strengell’s 


Approach 


to Design 











DOROTHY BRYAN 


Miss Strengell, in her talk to the 
Northern California Conference, 
stressed the importance of work- 
ing “within a framework of limita- 
tions.” This was the underlying 
theme in her discussion of her per- 
sonal approach to design, color 
and texture, and is a conviction 
that has grown out of her years of 
experience in the field which, “by 
chance and by inclination, has 
been so very diversified.” Besides 
teaching, she weaves custom or- 
ders, often in close collaboratien 
with architects, and designs for 
mills, both for limited and mass 
production. 


“The handloom,” she maintained, 
“is an excellent tool, not only for ex- 
perimental purposes and for produc- 
tion of beautiful, one of a kind, tex 
tiles, but for mill design when great 
yardages are to be produced.” 

In explaining her attitude toward 
designing Miss Strengell said, “All 
over the world, designers approach 
their problems in various and person- 
al ways. There are probably as many 
approaches as there are weavers. 
Some designers use forms inspired by 
tradition ; others travel and transpose 
into saleable patterns forms they find 
in foreign cultures. Some get their in- 
spiration from museums or books and 
there are those who follow trends and 
names. In my opinion, a trend is much 
more fun to create than to follow. Re- 
jecting easy translations from and 
adaptations of old and new cultures, 
I believe in designing from within but 
influenced and moved by nature and 
emotional experiences. 


“T feel, strongly, that one of the 
great enemies of good design is the 
complete and unlimited freedom we 
have today with our endless and var- 
ied supply of raw materials and colors 
and our expanding production meth- 
ods. This often produces an overly 
rich, confused and impure product. 
On the other hand, by imposing se- 
vere limitations, it is possible to bring 
about an end result which has intrin- 
sic simplicity and purity. Maybe that 
is why so many of our best weavers 
have turned back to handspun natural 
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fibers, to the dignity of linen, wool 
and silk, to the beauty of natural 
colors and vegetable dyes. Still, I feel 
this is to avoid the issues of our pres- 
ent world and the excitement of de- 
signing for life today. 

“My first rule, therefore, is to 
work within a framework of limita- 
tions. They include price range, raw 
materials, available labor and equip- 
ment, dyes, climate and many other 
basic problems. The first and ab- 
solute requirement is to survey the 
existing conditions in all vital aspects 
of a problem and face the resultant 


Black and white chenille rug, re- 


versible, with accents in_ brilliant 


orange and yellow. One of a kind, 


challenge. This is not to be confused 
with compromise in designing a tex- 
tile.” 

Before enlarging on this, she 
paused to explain how she classifies 
textiles. She divides them into two 
groups, regardless of whether they 
are produced by hand or machine. 
There are functional textiles: and 
pure art. Under the heading of func- 
tional textiles she includes architec- 
tural and industrial fabrics, transpor- 
tation cloth, home furnishings, ap- 
parel, blankets and accessories. A 
textile that she calls pure art may or 
may not have a useful purpose, but in 


either case, it is aesthetically satisfy- 
ing in itself. 

Returning to the consideration of 
working within limitations, she went 
on, “The end use of a product is 
naturally the most important one. 
Each type of textile imposes specific 
demands in usage. A drapery must 
hang in rich folds, provide privacy 
and sound control. An upholstery 
must not sag nor pull; it must have 
the correct hand and weight. A case- 
ment must not burn when exposed 
to sunlight but diffuse and filter light. 
Designing within a framework of 
such limitations allows ample oppor- 
tunity for expression. 

“The restraint of an architectural 
textile, the warm intimacy of a home 
furnishings fabric, the endurance of 
transportation cloth, the elegance and 
style of suitings and dress material, 
all put a tremendous demand on the 





designer.” As just one example, she 
cited a number of considerations the 
designer must face when planning an 
architectural textile, each requiring a 
separate solution, according to its 
function. “It needs to be looked on as 
another building material, to impart 
texture to ceiling or wall panels, to 
filter and diffuse light, to separate 
different living or work areas, to give 
privacy or a feeling of space at will, 
or, to include or exclude the out-of- 
doors. 

“Because of the emphasis put on a 
textile of this kind, it has to be an 
intrinsic part of the over-all design. It 
must be planned from the start of the 
project in conjunction with the ar- 
chitect, for aesthetic reasons, as well 
as with the manufacturer, for stability 
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Light diffusers, screen-printed and handwoven. 


and price.” 

Industrial textiles, she stated, im- 
pose specific limitations of their own. 
These are mainly concerned with in- 
sulation, heat control, safety, fire- 
proofing, etc. Materials in this group 
may be made of fiberglas, asbestos, 
felt, treated paper and many of the 
new synthetics. 

The name, “transportation cloth,” 
she pointed out, suggests quite 
clearly the limitations it imposes. 
Strength, easy cleaning, spot-proof- 
ing, color-fastness, resistance to 
abrasion, proper stretch and, above 
all, cost, must be considered by the 
designer. Such fabrics are used in 
airplanes, busses, trains, trucks and 
automobiles and, because of the enor- 
mous production, they usually are 
woven on power looms. When such 
great yardages are involved, even a 
few cents more in the cost per yard 
can be of vital importance. 

Six years ago, Miss Strengell be- 
gan designing automotive fabrics for 
Chatham Mills, using 100% syn- 
thetics. This was a limitation imposed 
by the mill and she found it a tremen- 
dous challenge. The initial samples, 
in such cases, she said, should be 
worked out on the handloom in mill 
yarns, prior to production sampling. 
It is also more efficient to work close- 
ly with the automobile manufacturer 
than to follow a haphazard method 
in developing such fabrics. 

“Textiles for home furnishings,” 
she continued, “fall, to some extent, 
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into the architectural classification, 
but more freedom and warmth should 
be added. Here, once more, we must 
consider climate, practicality, the 
hand of the fabric, a predetermined 
budget to work within, color, texture 
and intimacy. An added challenge 
stems from the personalities of the 
people involved. A home should be a 
background for its owners, not a full- 
page color photograph in a magazine, 
nor an exhibition of decorative 
fabrics. 

“Other types of textiles pose their 
own problems. In apparel, the hand, 
weight and suitability of material are 
most important. In floor coverings, 
strength, soil resistance, color-fast- 
ness and installation problems must 
be considered.” 

Miss Strengell’s feeling for ar- 
chitectural fabrics resulted from close 
association with architects through- 
out her life. In Finland, where she 
was born and educated, her father 
was an architect. Her husband, Olav 
Hammarstrom, is also one and they 
often collaborate on projects. How- 
ever, her interest in and her exper- 
ience with textiles has covered a wide 
range of uses. She teaches textile 
printing as well as handweaving at 
Cranbrook. To her, the designing of 
all textiles, whether printed, woven 
on handlooms or power looms present 
constant challenges with the pos- 
sibility of endless solutions. This is 
why she finds her work so exciting 
and inspiring, each day bringing fresh 





and deeply satisfying rewards. 

An article on Marianne Stren- 
gell, Consultant to Architects, ap- 
peared in the Winter 1957 issue of 
this magazine; on textiles designed 
by her for the Philippines under a 
United Nations project, Summer 
1954; and on weaving at the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Spring 1952. 


Seattle Guild 


An unusual collection of modern- 
day costumes from Guatemala has 
been presented by the Seattle Weav- 
ers’ Guild to the University of Wash- 
ington School of Home Economics. 

The collection, including 86 items 
from Guatemala and four from Mexi- 
co, was purchased by the guild from 
Arthur L. Loveless, retired Seattle 
architect. It will be added to the 
school’s costume and textile study 
collection. 

Mr. Loveless collected the items 
during four winter vacation trips to 
Central Guatemala. His first trip was 
in 1942, when he became interested 
in the unusual design, weaving tech- 
niques, colors and patterns of Guate- 
malan dress. He visited the market- 
places of many small villages, where 
he bought garments from the natives. 

The collection includes belts, head- 
pieces, blouses, trousers, serviettes 
and shoulder bags. It also features 
robes and altar cloths representing 
Confradia, a Guatemalan religious 
organization. 

The guild purchased the collection 
with proceeds from its bazaars. Mrs. 
James Hammock, chairman of the 
guild’s costume-and-textile commit- 
tee, was assisted by Mrs. William 
Rueter and Mrs. William A. Harvey. 

“This and other interesting collec- 
tions will offer us a rich field of re- 
search,” says Mrs. Ron Wilson, 
1960-61 president of the guild. “Al- 
ready one of our members, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Harvey, is analyzing and classi- 
fying this collection. We anticipate 
‘A Long Look Into Yesterday’s An- 
cient Weavings’ for our coming 
year’s study project. We have rich 
resources, since in addition to our 
University and the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, we have our own native Pacific 
Northwest Indian traditions.” 

Mrs. Wilson, artist-designer-weav- 
er of suburban Bellevue, is an enthu- 
siastic student of native Indian weav- 
ing design. Her husband is architect 
Ron Wilson. 
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Michigan 
League 
Conference 


The second annual Summer Con- 
ference of the Michigan League of 
Handweavers was held at Walden- 
woods near Hartland, Michigan, July 
22, 23 and 24. It was attended by 113 
weavers from throughout the state of 
Michigan and from Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Florida, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Kansas, lowa and Ontario. 

Harriet Tidball of Lansing, Michi- 
gan, using the conference them, Te-x- 
tdes of Today, conducted four study 
sessions: functional designing, sur- 
face interest through color, surface 
interest through interlacement 
tems and surface interest through 
thread contrast. The sessions were 
illustrated by a series of charts with 
drafts using color contrast, weight 
contrast and texture contrast to pro- 
duce the functional fabric of this era. 
For 


SVS- 


persons interested in doing 
“home work” before next year’s con 
ference, Round Robin groups of ten 
weavers were organized and each 
person in a group will work out his 
interpretation of one of the charts 


presented in the study periods. 
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Elisa Koskinen, associate professor 
of home arts, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan, presented an 
illustrated talk on the making of hats, 
using materials woven by Helen Hill. 
A traveling exhibit has been prepared 
from this presentation and will be 
available to interested groups. Spin- 


Silk dress yardage by Lela Gor- 
don. Set 100 ends per inch. Shades 


of gray and wine. 


Above. Upholstery by Libby Craw- 
ford in single ply linen—green, blue, 
beige, gray. 

Below. Linen drapery by Gertrude 
Karkau. Four shades of beige, single 
ply linen and nylon. 


ning demonstrations by Christine 
Dengel of Detroit and Marcile An- 
derson of Fort Wayne, Indiana, with 
spinning songs by Toni Wolff of 

(Continued on page 57) 
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EXHIBITIONS * FAIRS * CONFERENCES 


OCTOBER 

New gr ge Craft Fair. G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. 12th annual 
fair of Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. As part of 25th anniver- 
sary celebration of the Connecticut society, members of New 
England Craft Council have been asked to exhibit. Oct. 18-21. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. The Arts of Denmark. Pre- 
history to present. International Loan Exhibition. Admission 50 cents. 
Free Tuesdays. Oct. 15-Jan. 8, 1961. 

Art Nouveau. Cernegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Oct. 13-Dec. 12. 

Decoration and Design—i96!. Seventh Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
at 66 St., New York. Exhibition of 126 room settings and displays 
of home furnishings, a forecast for 1961. Sponsored by the Resources 
Council of the American Institute for Decorators, the New York 
Chapter, A.I.D., and the New York Herald Tribune. Open to the 
public. Oct. 8-16. 

Ozark Arts and Crafts Fair. War Eagle Mills Farm, War Eagle Ark. 
Oct. 21-23. 

Kansas Designer Craftsman Show. Union Building, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Juried show open to anyone who lives or has lived in 
Kansas, also residents of Kansas City. Missouri. Ceramics, silver- 
smithing, sculpture, weaving, jewelry. Entry cards and work due, 
Oct. 16-19. Information: Miss Marjorie Whitney, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Design, University of Kansas Lawrence, Kans. Oct. 30- 
Nov. 20. 

Regional Conferences. Sponsored by American Craftsmen's Council. 
Southeast, Civic Center, Gatlinburg, Tenn. Oct. 22-23. 

Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands. Sponsored by the South- 
ern Highland Handicraft Guild. Gatlinburg, Tenn. Oct. 18-22. 

Triennale. Milan. Italy. European design in home furnishings of all 
kinds. Textiles. ceramics, furniture and alass, among others. 
through Oct. 

Contemporary French Tapestries—II.* A'bany, N. Y.. !astitute of His- 
tory & Art. Sept. 26-Oct. 23. 

Florida Craftsmen. Norton Gallery & School of Art. Palm Beach Art 
League, Pioneer Park, West Palm Beach. !0th annual state craft 
show. Oct. 14-29. 

The Arts of Denmark. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Viking 
to Modern. Oct. 15-Jan. 8. 

Art Nouveau. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Oct. 13-Dec. 12. 

Daily Life in Ancient Egypt. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. 
Through Oct. 23. 

35th Annual Exhibition of the San Francisco Women Artists. San 
Francisco, Calif., Musuem of Art. Includes crafts. Oct. 29-Nov. 27. 

California Design 6. Stanford University Art Gallery, Stanford, Calif. 
Organized by Pasadena Art Museum. Through Oct. 23. 

Contemporary Weaving & Stitchery. Bal! State Teachers College, 
Muncie. Ind. Through Oct. 

Atlanta, Ga., Art Association. McBurney Art Memorial. Member-col- 
lector exhibition of decorative arts from private collection of mem- 
bers of Georgia district chapter of AID, through Nov 7; Forms 
from Israel,t Oct. 15-Nov. 5. 

Arizona Designer-Craftsmen. Heard Museum, Phoenix. Through Oct. 
22. 

Allied Craftsmen of San Diego, Rosecroft Begonia Gardens, Point 
Loma, Calif. Exhibition & sale. Oct. 29. 

Designer Craftsmen USA.t Flint, Mich., institute of Arts. Through 
Oct. 23. 

Religious Art. Holy Name Parish, Birmingham, Mich. Through Oct. 31. 

Florida Craftsmen Circuit Exhibtion. Birmingham, Ala., Art Museum. 
Through Ocr. 

Directoire-Empire Textiles. Morse Gallery of Art, Rollings College, 
Winter Park, Fla. From Scalamandre Museum of Textiles. Through 
Oct. 22. 

ee Batiks. Columbus, Ga., Museum of Arts & Crafts. Through 

ct. 28. 

Sardinian Crafts.* Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas. Through Nov. 15. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.* David Strawn art Gallery, Jackson- 
ville, tll. Through Oct. 26. 

Design in Germany Today.* Cooper Union, Museum, New York. 
Through Oct. 23. 

Contemporary Finnish Rugs.* Carnegie College of Fine Arts, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Through Oct. 30. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* North Carolina State College, Raleigh. Oct. 
18-Nov. 20. : 

= Artist-Craftsmen.* Winnipeg, Canada, Art Gallery. Through 

ov. at. 

Eskimo Art.* Palos Verdes Community Art Association, Palos Verdes 
Estates, Calif. Through Oct. 31. 

Japanese Design Today.* Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. Oct. 
15-Nov. 20. 

Contemporary Handweavers of California. M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, Calif. “Designs in the 60's"—1I3 interiors. 
Oct. 25-Dec. 4. 
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NOVEMBER 

Mexican Market, Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Colorful fair displaying 
toys, ceramics, textiles and other arts and crafts from Mexican 
villages. Nov. 10-Dec. 31. 

New York Guild of Handweavers. Cooper Union Museum, New York. 
Exhibition. Nov. 19-Dec. 10. 

21st Ceramic National. Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse, N. Y. Nov. 
13-Jan. 8, 1961. 

Women's International Exposition. 7|st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
at 34 St., New York. All handweavers eligible. Information: Miss 
Vivian Miller, Co-chairman, Handweaving Section, Women's Na- 
tional Institute, 250 West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. Nov. 7-13. 

Regional Conference. Sponsored by American Craftsmen's Council. 
South Central, Ruiz House, Witte Museum, San Antonio, Texas. 
Representative, David Bradley, 705 West 24!/2, Austin 5, Texas. 
Nov. 5-6. 

Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen. Milwaukee Art Center. 40th annual ex- 
hibtion. Nov. 3-Dec. II. 

San Antonio Craft Guild Exhibition. Witte Memorial, San Antonio, 
Texas. Open to craftsmen of Texas, Okla., La., Ark., N. M., Kan, and 
Colo. Nov. 4-20. 

Collectors Antiques. McBurney Art Memorial, Atlanta, Ga., Art 
Association. Exhibition and sale of 17th through early 19th century 
antiques. Nov. 14-19. 

12th Annual Texas Crafts Exhibit. Dallas, Texas, Museum of Fine Arts 
Open to residents of Texas. All craft media except furniture. Entries 
close Oct. 30. Nov. 20-Dec. 4. 

Hobbyrama. Civic Auditoriums, Omaha, Neb. Omaha Weavers’ Guild 
to exhibit. Nov. 11-13. 

Weavers’ Guild of Boston Fall Sales. Wilder Memoria! Hall, Hingham 
Mass., Nov. 17-19; Waban Public Library, Waban, Mass. Nov. 21-22. 

46th Annual Exhibition of Northwest Artists. Seattle, Wash., Art 
Museum, Nov. 10-Dec. 4. 

Folkwandering Arts. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. Decorative 
arts of migrating tribes which swept through Europe during first 
seven centuries A.D. Nov. 5-Jan 15. 

Florida Craftsmen Circuit Exhibition. Florida Union, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. Through November. 

Christmas Sale. Craft Students League of the YWCA, 840 Eighth 
Ave., New York. Mon. through Fri., 10 A.M. to 9 P.M., Sat. 10 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. Nov 28-Dec 20 

Burmese Embroideries.* State University Teachers College Art Club 
Geneseo, N. Y. Nov. 1-30. 

British Artist-Craftsmen.* Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb. Nov. 13 
Dec. II. 

Nylon Rug Designs.* Pensacola, Fla., Junior College. Nov. 8-29, 

Design in Germany Today.* Institute of Contemporary Art, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Nov. 15-Dec. 24. 

Contemporary French Tapestries II.* Huntington, W. Va., Galleries. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 15. 

Italian Fabrics.* National Housing Center, Washington, D. C. Nov. 
1-30. 

ow Finnish Rugs.* Craft Center, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 
12-30. 

Holiday Shop. Robert Harnden's Studio, New Gulf Road & Morris 
Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa. Sale sponsored by Philadelphia Guild of 
Handweavers for benefit of University Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Nov. 7-11. 


DECEMBER 


Pen and Brush Club. 16 East 10 St., New York. Craft exhibition and 
sale. Dec. 1-18. 

Atlanta, Ga., Art Association. Christmas Trees Around the World. 
Dec. 3-18; Christmas with Atlanta's Hostesses (exhibition of holi- 
day party tables), McBurney Art Memorial, Dec. 4-Jan. 8. 

Religious Art. Seattle, Wash., Art Museum. Dec. 7-Feb. 5. 

San Francisco Museum of Art. Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art 
Collection, Dec. 12-Jan. 23; Christmas Festival, trees & decoration 
and art for Christmas giving, Dec. 9-26. 

Florida Craftsmen Circuit Exhibition. DeBarry Mansion, DeBarry, Fla. 
December. 


JANUARY 
Burmese Embroideries.* Morse Gallery of Art, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. Jan. 3-27. 
Pen and Brush Club. 16 E. 10 St., New York. Crafts and Sculpture Solo 
Award Shows. Jan. 12-29. 
California Design 7. Pasadena, Calif., Art Museum. Jan. i5-Feb. 26. 
Winter Exhibit. Riverside Church, New York. Arts & crafts program. 
12.30 to 10 P.M., Jan. 29; 12:30 to 6 P.M., Jan. 30. 
Open House. Crafts Students League of the YWCA, 840 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 6 to 9:30 P.M., Jan. 31. 
: Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
ervice. 
t Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


The Arts of Denmark, international loan exhibi- 
tion, which opened October 15 at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, presents outstanding 
art treasures assembled from Danish royal and public 
museums and from private collections. It includes ob- 
jects from the stone and bronze ages, the Viking period 
and examples of medieval, renaissance, folk and modern 
art. For the contemporary section, almost half of the 
entire exhibition, leading craftsmen have created rep- 
resentative furniture, textiles, metalwork, ceramics and 
glass. Finn Juhl, noted Danish architect, designed the 
exhibition. 

Formally opened by King Frederik IX and Queen In- 
grid of Denmark, who were here on a state visit, The 
Arts of Denmark will continue at the Metropolitan 
through January 8. Selections from it, including all of the 
contemporary section, will be shown in other museums 
in 1961. 

Textiles include handwoven and power woven fabrics, 
printed textiles, embroideries and needlepoint—every- 
thing from fabrics for everyday use to unique carpets and 
highly experimental pieces both in design and technique. 

In both origin and development, modern Danish tex- 
tiles differ essentially from those of other Scandinavian 
countries, according to Bent Salicath, director of the 
Danish Society of Arts and Crafts and Industrial De- 
sign, in a study of textiles published by that organization. 
Denmark cannot trace an unbroken line back to its an- 
cient peasant culture as can be done in Sweden, Norway 
and Finland. In those countries, on the outer edge of 


Europe, the industrial revolution did not sweep away the 


Axminister carpet, 100% wool, gray, blue and red. 
Designer, Vibeke Klint; manufacturer, A/S C. Olesen. 
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Above. Curtain material. White linen. Manufacturer, 
A/S C. Olesen. Below. Curtain fabric, linen in blue, red, 
green, yellow and off white. Designer: Ingrid Bramsen; 
manufacturer, A/S C. Olesen. 


home crafts, including weaving, as happened in Denmark 
and elsewhere in Europe. Essential features of folk art 
survived there up to the present and provided a living 
national tradition upon which to develop a modern tex- 
tile art. 

In Denmark, textile design had to be 
re-created, he declared. Only a few weavers had studied 
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HAMMETT'S TAWIDO 
FOUR-HARNESS TABLE LOOM 


Practical, hand-operated Table Loom, equipped 
with 22" steel reed, reed hook, Tawido shuttles, 
flat shuttles, shed sticks, beam sticks. Supplied 
with twine heddles in place of wire heddles 
for small extra charge. 


also 


FOOT-TREADLE LOOMS 


Loom Parts Accessories 
Materials for hand weaving 
Books of instruction 


Send for our FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG #590 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Educational Materials since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


nstruction and-facilities for the beginner and adv 
rofessional. program teading to degree; Summer works 


n write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 





FUNCTIONAL OVERSHOT 


by grace d. blum 


a basic source for modern fabric design 
32 colorful swatches $16.50 
hand weavers’ work basket 


box 829 r.r. | west chicago, illinois 








WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





traditional textiles early in this century and their in- 
fluence was little felt. 

Modern Danish furniture design, beginning around 
1930, was the inspiration, both technically and artistical- 
ly, for the progress in contemporary Danish textiles. 
The handcrafted furniture, which won popularity both 
in Denmark and abroad, came to play a decisive role 
in the development of a modern furniture industry, as 
handwoven and printed textiles later did in the textile 
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Rya rug in Norwegian wool, brown and black. De- 


signed and executed by Vibeke Klint. 


industry. With the acceptance of the new furniture in the 
framework of a new architecture, a demand arose for 
textiles of the same high quality. 

A few artist-craftsmen, working in textiles, became 
interested in the new furniture, and began to produce 
new textile designs, based on the structure of wool, dye- 
ing techniques, and various traditional weaves. To quote 
Mr. Salicath : “They aimed at discreet and simple effects, 
frequently using only the colors of the natural wool: 
white, gray, black and brown. In the whole of this color 
aspect there was something of the ascetic austerity that 
characterized the furniture.” 

Textile printers, however, felt that the furniture re- 
quired fabrics presenting higher contrast and began to 
work in more decorative designs, using brilliant colors. 

Modern Danish textile design is the result of these 
two lines of development, Mr. Salicath notes. “The quite 
simple, almost anonymous fabrics making their point 
through exquisite textural quality, and the more in- 
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dividualistically designed, highly decorative and yet re- 
strained fabrics have found their natural place in the 
modern Danish interior, in interplay and contrast. Woven 
and printed fabrics supplement each other, each solving 
its own particular task. And a natural balancing has now 
been achieved in the respective roles to be fulfilled by 
handcraft and industry.” 








Above. Room divider, sisal in lace weave by Caroline 
Lauer, award in Rochester-Finger Lakes Exhibition. 
Below. ‘“Mediterraanean Columns,” drapery by Rachel 
Bellamy. 


Rachel Bellamy was a prize winner again this year in 
the 45th annual Rochester-Finger Lakes Exhibition held 
at the Rochester, New York, Memorial Art Gallery in 
May. She received the anonymous weaving award for 
her wall hanging, Hour upon Hour. Caroline Lauer re- 
ceived the Junior League of Rochester award for her 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce that the virgin wool heather 
yarns formerly made by the HAND WEAVING YARN COM- 
PANY will be produced by us, Only fine staple wools will be 
used and the same high standards established by Mr. France 
will be maintained. For beautiful suiting fabrics with a truly 
rich finish we invite you to try these yarns. 


15 Heather Colors 
3600 yards per pound 


Color cards will be available November 1 and 
yarn will be ready for delivery by November 15. 


Conlin Yarns 


P.O. Box 4119 Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Victor 8-8885 





The Norwood Loom Company 


proudly announces 


THE BABY NORWOOD 


A 16-inch folding floor model, 4-harness, 6-treadle. 
A Craftsman’s pride of engineering in Cherry 
Wood. Weave from your chair—transport South 


for winter, to your cottage or your workshop. 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





Save money on Looms — Carpet warp & Rug filler 
“Weavers Friend” semi-automatic, 2 harn. loom $85. 
“Cambridge” 4 harn., 6 treadle loom $85. 

Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 
Our prices cannot be duplicated by anyone 
REED LOOM CO, BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of looms for over 50 years 





STUDY THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF HANDWEAVING 


Daily or Resident Students accepted throughout the year. 
Instruction at all levels—equipment and materials included. 
An opportunity to learn handweaving from basic beginning to 
the most advanced levels—in a studio designed and equipped 
with looms, materials and accessories to meet every requirement 
of the handweaver. 

SUMMER AND WINTER SCHEDULES 

Write for information and reservations. 

HARTLAND AREA CRAFTS 
POST OFFICE BOX 53, HARTLAND, MICHIGAN 





room divider of sisal in a lace weave, given for “distinc- 
tion of design and integrity of workmanship.” Ruth C. 
Herron’s two drapery materials won the Weavers’ 
Guild award for originality of design and excellence of 
craftsmanship. 

In the 1959 Finger Lakes exhibition Mrs. Bellamy, 
with Julia Brown, ceramist, won The Jurors Award for 
three pieces of weaving. This entitled them to a 2-man 
show which was held at the gallery for a month last 
spring. Hour upon Hour was woven especially for this 
exhibition. For warp she used 20/2 natural linen, set 15 
ends to the inch, and for weft 10/1 natural linen and 
metallic. This is a double weave with Brooks bouquet. 

Shown in both exhibitions also was Mediterranean 
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FOR 18 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Send 25c for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





PLAN NOW DON’T MISS 


New England Weavers’ Seminar 
Amherst, Mass. July 10 thru 14, 1961 
Karl Lourell—Director of Weaving, School for American Craftsmen 
will conduct Workshop sessions 
Details in Winter Issue Handweaver & Craftsman 


RAW SILK 


Queen of the fibers to use in 
upholstery, drapery, fashion fabrics 
2-ply, approx. 950 yds. Ib. 








Mill condition per |b. $3.95 
Scoured $4.95 
Dyed $5.95 


beige, bitter green, gold, celadon, Pacific blue 
Send stamped self-addressed envelope for samples 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


Dept. S4 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
Box 4-A 





SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 





Columns, a drapery fabric with a warp of mixed rayon 
and cotton novelties—six shades of yellow and three of 
blue—set 22 and 24 ends to the inch. For weft she used 
a pale gold and a pale blue rayon ratine, in two shuttles. 
This is an 8-harness double weave. 

Other weavers represented in the 1960 exhibition were 
Frances Knapp Hazen, Glory Dale Koehler, Aina 
Ringler, Frieda S. Upson, Dorothy White and Helen F. 
Williams. 

The exhibition included the work of craftsmen from 
Rochester and 20 counties in West Central New York 
in seven divisions—painting, drawing, sculpture, prints, 
ceramics, decorative art and crafts and weaving. 

Members of this year’s jury were Lee Malone, direc- 
tor of the national committee for the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York, and former director of the Houston, 
Texas, Museum of Fine Arts and the Columbus, Ohio, 
Gallery of Fine Arts; Arthur Osver, The Cooper Union 
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“Hour upon Hour,” wall hanging by Rachel Bellamy. 
Award in Finger Lakes Exhibition. 


Art School, New York; and Thomas H. Tibbs, director, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Art Center. 





Craftsmen from Virginia, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia were represented with 220 articles in the fourth 
biennial Creative Crafts Exhibition which was shown at 
the Natural History Museum in Washington through 
September 9. Selections were made from 652 articles 
submitted, including woven and printed textiles, woven 
and hooked rugs, stitchery, ceramics, enamels, mosaics 
and metalwork. 

Sponsors again were the Ceramic Guild, Bethesda ; the 
Clay Pigeons Ceramic Club, Cherry Tree Textile De- 
signers, Potomac Craftsmen, Designer-Weavers and the 
Kiln Club of Washington. Members of the jury were 
Harold J. Brennan, director, School for American 
Craftsmen of the Rochester, New York, Institute of 
Technology; Pauline Dutterer, owner and director of 
Myron Paul Originals (textiles), Baltimore; and John 
J. Greer, owner of John J. Greer Associates, Washing- 
ton. 

Olive Corbus Abel received the first award in weaving 
for an ikat hanging; she also had a space divider and a 
double-woven blanket in the show. A length of tweed and 
a matching stole in plaid by Mrs. Lucy Waterhouse won 
the second award. Dorothy May Smal! received the third 
award for a place mat. Honorable mentions were award- 
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ed to Christine T. Henshaw for upholstery and to Ella S. 
Bolster for a wall hanging. Helen C. Wood’s woven rug 
Won tne second award in that class. 

Other weavers whose work was shown included J. 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore R. Cooley, Ethel 
Edson, Mrs. Leo Jachowski, Jr., Glada B. Walker, 
Lynette Peters McKinney, Gina Prado and Grace B. 


Roberts. 


Ikat hanging, by Olive Corbus Abel, first award, weav- 
ing, fourth Creative Crafts exhibition, Washington, D.C. 





The entire display space at the Fort Worth Art Center 
was used for the annual exhibition of the Contemporary 
Handweavers of Texas, held along with their annual con- 
vention in April. The 123 entries were judged by Martha 
Pollock, Beverly Hills, California; 
Wichita Falls, Texas; and Mrs. 
well-known Fort Worth decorator. 

First place in casements and best in show (Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman award) was won by Mrs. E. V. 
Brown, Dallas. For warp she used 16/2 yellow ramie and 
for weft, alternating white ramie, white rayon slub, and 
cotton metallic. The pattern was laid in with yellow 
rayon viscose, repeated every half yard. 


Robert 
Elam 


Yaryan, 
Henderson, a 


Mrs. Martha Morse of Houston won a first in up- 
holstery for 3-block crackle. The warp was cotton and 
linen in shades of green, brown and gray, and the weft 
yellow linen, yellow cotton and chartreuse linen with a 


First in upholstery, crackle, Mrs. Martha 
Morse. Below. First in drapery, summer-and-winter, Mrs. 
Betty Schaar. Contemporary Handweavers of Texas. 
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ares 
WORSTED 


QUALITY ‘ARNS 
& 
COLORS 


If particular in your work and selection try: 
PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 
SMYRNA YARN 


All of these yarns are ready for immediate delivery. We 
have approximately 500 colors available with more than 
5 to 7 shade variations to each color. 





Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, 
Needlework, Knitting and Afghans. 


If not available at your local dealer write to 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 
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10% YARNS Woo 


LIGHT WOOLEN CASUALS & SPORTSWEAR 
2 ply 5600 Yd/Lb. on 2 lb. Cones 


A complete range of colour and Heather mixtures 
with new Fashion shades added annually. 

Exact match knitting yarn supplied in 1 oz. pull 
skeins. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Set of Colour Cards $1.00 ppd. 
EDGEWATER WOOLEN COMPANY 


Box No. 3622 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


CUSHING'S Perfection DYES 


Heavy-duty household dyes prepared with the needs of the 
handweaver and textile craftsman especially in mind. Choose 
from 94 beautiful shades. Descriptive price list free; complete 
Color Card only 25c. 


W. CUSHING & Co. DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 


CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 








Write for free samples and prices. 


All orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 


65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 





BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Box 505, Woodstock, New York 





bright yellow rayon tabby. 

Mrs. Betty Schaar, Fort Worth; was awarded first for 
drapery in a 2-block summer-and-winter design. The 
warp was of two sizes of blue and white cotton and the 
weft gray rayon ratine, white mohair and cotton and gold 
metallic. 

First place in dress yardage went to Mrs. Dorothea 
Engleman of Fort Worth for a fabric woven with ribbon. 
The loom was threaded to rosepath. For warp she used 
20/2 mercerized natural cotton, set 30 to the inch. The 
weft was rayon and cotton ratine in natural and a natural 
ribbon with a gold stripe. It was woven with four shots 
of tabby in ratine and one shot of ribbon on 1-2 treadle. 

Other firsts were: Mrs. E. K. Rice, Santa Barbara, 
California, best all wool yardage and first place in wool 
for suiting material in deep red; Margaret Patrick, cos- 
tume accessories and miscellaneous; R. F. Cayton, table 
linens; and Mrs. Morse stoles. 

Miss Pollock spoke on contemporary designs in hand- 
weaving at the banquet and conducted a 2-day workshop. 
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Above. First award, yardage, ribbon and cotton 
ratine, Mrs. Dorothea Engleman. Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of Texas. Below. First in casements and best m 
show, Mrs. E. V. Brown. 


One of Cincinnati’s foremost decorating shops, the A. 
B. Closson, Jr., Company, was the setting for the annual 
exhibition of the Weavers Guild of Greater Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 18-27. Both the number of entries, 111, and 
the location attracted an unusually large number of vis- 
itors and aroused a great deal of interest in weaving. 
Entries, because of the location, were limited to articles 
for use in the home. 

Mrs. Anna-Lisa Droege, a new member recently a 
resident of Germany, won the Handweaver & Craftsman 
award for best in show for her large tapestry depicting 
jungle animals. This was sold to a resident of Columbus. 
Ribbons for first, second, third and honorable mention 
were given in the following classifications : drapery, case- 
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Tapestry by Mrs. 


Anna-Lisa Droege, Cincinnati Guild. 


ments, 


upholstery, linens 


and miscellaneous. 


wall hangings, screens, rugs, 

All entries were first juried by a board of guild mem- 
bers. Acceptable articles were then juried by Miss Anita 
Fenton and Mrs. Amoretta Claris, both artists and weav- 
ers, and Robert J. Cronley, A.I.D., decorator with the 


Closson Company. Mrs. Harry Landt was 


general 
chairman. 





The tenth annual exhibition of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Handweavers was held at the Klode Furniture 
Company in the Mayfair Shopping Center, Milwaukee, 
May 7-June 2. Forty-one entries were displayed against 
a background of furniture. 

Members of the jury were Mrs. Frances Jennings, 
Western Springs, Illinois, and Mrs. Judith Lichtenstein, 
Madison, Wisconsin, both weavers, and E. Dane Purdo. 
silversmith and assistant professor of art at Milwaukee- 
Downer College. 

Awards were as follows: Ona James, Sheboygan, two 
linen mats, H. P. Kessenich; Mrs. J. A. Kindwall, Mil- 
waukee, sport coat yardage, Contessa yarns, and rolakan 
rug, Handweaver & Craftsman; Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany to Nora Schmidt, linen tablecloth, and Elizabeth 
Quist, rug in homespun yarns, both of 
Margaret Richards, ( 
material, Lily Mills. 

Eight guilds belonging to the Federation also had dis- 
plays including table linens, towels, tapestries and fur- 
nishings for a bedroom and a den. 


Wauwatosa ; 
venesee Depot, blue and green coat 





J. Vincent Wolfe, Pittsburgh, not only won the first 
award for weaving at the Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
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COUNTRYSIDE 


Guide to Quality 


LOOMS Leclerc . Macomber Ad-A-Harness 
Newcomb, Fly shuttle and treadle 

YARNS GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS linen & wools 
Swedish Rug Yarns e Canadian Homespuns 
LILY cottons, wools, linens e¢ Bernat Fabri 

Fabric Finishing Sylmer & Scotch Gard 


Helen ad Earle S'lason- 


<Q iA ounTeyside 


JANOWEAVERS 
HE 2- #, MISSION, KANSAS 


BOX 125 





UNUSUAL RUG WARPS 
PLIED NATURAL LINEN BRAIDED COTTON 
Add quality and life to your rugs without adding to your costs. 
More yardage per pound, better quality, longer wear. Unusual, 
indeed. 
Samples—10c, refundable with first order. 

Mail order only 
175 Fifth Ave. 


William & Company New York 10, N. Y. 





SOLE AGENCY FOR 


LINEN 


Offered by a Swedish manufacturer of first class 
Linen Yarns for Handcraft to an agent heading a 
well established organization with wide coverage. 


If preferred, goods can be sent on consignment. 
For further information, reply fully to 


“LOVELY COLORS,” 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





men’s Fair at East Stroudsburg, but also sold his hand- 
some wool and alpaca yardage right out of the show. 
Second award (and Handweaver & Craftsman prize) 
went to Robert F. Stafford for a colorful hanging in 
open weave entitled Apple Trees; third to Nancy Mc- 
Feely for a rug; honorable mentions, Marjorie M. 
Holmes, mat of dyed basswood and cotton and Mr. Staf- 
ford for tapestry blocks. Other interesting work included 
A. Kahmann; wall 
hanging with laid-in design, Harry E. Manning; hand- 
apparel fabrics by Mrs. Martin Gavetti, Mrs. 
Joseph G. Winston and Mrs. Thelma Hackenberry. Oth- 
ers represented in the juried exhibition were Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlton R. Gordon, Lois Lesher, Helen M. Frank 
and Ruth F. C. Deweese. 

Best in show this year went to an enamel—an ex- 
quisite Easter egg in green and silver by James Frape, 
Pittsburgh. 


an ecclesiastical piece by Mrs. G. 


some 





The three awards in weaving at the York State Craft 
Fair, Binghampton, were won by Mrs. Edward Carna- 
han, damask tablecloth; Miss Luella Williams, hang- 
ing with seeds and grasses; and Mrs. Vee Elder, place 
mat with lace border. 
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‘Two-Harness Weaves 
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CLAIRE FREEMAN 


Weavers who consider that a 
2-harness loom limits their design 
possibilities have not become fa- 
miliar enough with their looms. 
There is nothing, including 
weaves done on the most elaborate 
looms, that you cannot weave on a 
2-harness loom. True, it may take 
more time to produce certain fabrics 
on two harnesses, but it can be done 
if you are willing to take the time re- 
quired. The design possibilities of 
this loom are unlimited. Since time 
is not the primary consideration with 
many weavers, developing variations 
in 2-harness designs may prove to be 
a fascinating project which will pro- 
duce many unexpected results. 

Two-harness weaves may be di- 








vided into seven broad classifications. 

The simplest designs are made by 
using different colors in stripes, 
checks and plaids. 

The two place mats in Illustrations 
1 and 2 show designs developed from 
using different weights of yarns in 
arrangements of areas of weight. Dif- 
ferent colors will add interest, al- 
though the different weights in nat- 
ural give a pleasing effect. 

Fine and heavy linen yarns are 
used for the mat in Illustration 1. 
Warp is 12/2 natural and 40/1 nat- 
ural and bleached linen yarns, set 24 
ends to the inch. The weft is of 7/1 
and 20/1 natural linen. 

Dark blue and a dark natural linen 
are used for mat No. 2, with the de- 
sign resulting from the different 
weights and different colors used. 
Heavy blue linen, 12/2 (two in each 
heddle) and 20/1 natural linen are 
used for warp with weft the same. 
The heavy threads in the warp are set 
16 to he inch and the fine threads 32 
to the inch. 

Spaced denting also accounts for 
pleasing designs. Several threads may 
be crowded into some dents in con 
trast to skipped dents or threads 
singly dented. 

Designs may result from using a 
supplementary thread in the weft, as 
in dukagang. (No. 3) Dukagang ts 
a pick-up weave, woven on the wrong 
side. Use a closed shed. With a pick- 
up stick or weaving sword skip one 
thread, pick up three, over one, pick 
up three for design area. In following 
a pattern on graph paper the three 
picked up threads represent one 
square and the line between the 
squares the fourth, or binder, thread 
between the groups of three. Weave 
two rows of plain weave between 
each pattern row. With pick-up stick 
pick up threads for pattern (over 
one, under three), turn stick on edge 
and lay in pattern thread from right 
to left. Fasten loose weft end by turn- 
ing it back to the left over the end 
warp thread and under the center 
thread in the group of three threads. 


Above. No. 2, design developed 
from different weights and colors of 
yarn. Below. No. 1, design in differ- 
ent weights of natural linen. 











No. 3. Dukagang. Supplementary 
thread in weft produces desgin. 


Remove stick, beat, weave tabby over 
and return. With a closed shed pick 
up second row of pattern, insert pat- 
tern thread from | to r, remove stick, 
beat, weave two rows of tabby. Sepa- 
rate pattern areas should be woven 
with individual butterflies, each one 
entering the shed from the same di- 
rection in a row. If the loom has 
string heddles the threads may be 
picked up behind the heddles for the 
entire width of the warp (over | 
under 3) and the stick left in the 
warp near the back beam. For the 
pick-up shed the stick is drawn near 
the heddles, turned on edge and the 
pattern thread laid in for the design. 
The rigid heddle eyes are seldom 
long enough to allow the warp 
threads to make the pattern shed. 
Supplementary threads may be 
used in the warp, which are raised for 
the design and lowered when not in 
use. A combination of supplementary 
threads used in both warp and weft 
forms the design for the tablecloth 
(Illustration No. 4) shown here. For 
the plain area of the tablecloth, 40/2 
brown linen was used for warp, set 
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No. 4 Section of a design for table- 
cloth, using supplementary warp and 
weft threads. Design appears in upper 
left and lower right corners of table- 
cloth. 


to the inch. The weft was brow: 
linen and the pattern thread 
light gray 10/1 linen. Enough must 
be woven to include a hem and a 
plain border at the top and bottom. 
For the border, measure more than 
twice the length of yarn needed. Lay 
the center section of the border thread 
in the shed for the width of design, 
with ends hanging loose out of the 
shed at right and left. Weave tabby 
in this shed and return in the oppo- 


St 
12/1 


site shed to secure pattern thread. 
Then, to make side border, take the 
loose ends of pattern thread, parallel 
along the chosen warp thread, 
through dent and heddle and hang 
over the back beam with sufficient 
weights on each thread to equalize 
warp tension. I usually use two 
threads through the same heddle un- 
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No. 4. Diagram of one section of 
tablecloth design. 


less I have discarded extra héddles 
throughout. These two threads are 
woven as warp until the turn for the 
fourth border when they are removed 
from dents and laid in as weft to 
complete the border design. 

In measuring the pattern thread for 
the tablecloth, be sure to allow enough 
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ARES From be 
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NOV. 7-13 "222" 
ADM. (tax incl.) ADULTS$ 1.99 Children 
THE SHOW FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
SSRER ESBS REESE 


FANTASTIC! 


is what weavers will say when they see the 
low, low prices we have put on the August- 
September 1957 through December 1959 
issues of SHUTTLE CRAFT. We lack storage 
space and must clear. Some issues are in 
short supply so don't procrastinate. 


COLOR PROBLEMS? 


Then you need our new COLOR GUIDE FOR 
HANDWEAVERS as well as others of our 
clearly, concisely written texts as described 
in our new, revised price list, yours for the 
asking. 





Mary E. Black 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 





to hang over the back of the loom for 
the entire working of the pattern. 
Twice the pattern length is generally 
ample. 

Pin the pattern thread near the 
breast beam, thread through lent and 
corresponding heddle with regular 
warp thread, attach weight and hang 
over back beam. Weave as warp un 
til turn in design is indicated, remove 
from dent and lay in as weft until 
next turn, then return to dent and 
heddle, attach weight. Continue fol- 
lowing the pattern in this way—in 
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ORDER today a PEACOCK 
12-INCH 
LOOM 






Simple, sturdy. Weaves any material. 
Widely used in schools and homes. 
ONLY $12.50 F.0.B. Waupun, Wis. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Showing complete line of original 
craft products and materials in stock 
for quick shipment 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 
521 W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 





THIRTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL SESSIONS 


oe SCHOOL OF 
m= HANDICRAFTS 


FALL SESSION: August 22-December 10 
Continuous instruction in HAND WEAVING, 
POTTERY, METALCRAFTS, and a number of 

RELATED CRAFTS. 
During the fall session, students may enter at 
any time and register for long or short courses. 


Write the Registrar 


PENLAND School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





SCOTLAND'S BEST 
Cheviot tweeds 3600 yards 
Saxony — featherweight for Dress, 
Shirt or Suiting, 7200 yards. 

Also silk, cotton, and novelty yarns 
Samples available Exclusive distributors 
THE BURNHAMS 
4115 N. Center St. Baldwin Park, Calif. 





THE FAMOUS MATTSON 
BOBBIN WINDER 









imported from Sweden. 
Built for lifetime serv- 
ice. Geared 18 to 1 for 
speedy winding. $7.25 
postpaid. 


2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99, Washington 
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Reading down. No. 5, lace weave in pick-up bronson. No. 6, supplementary 
thread used in both warp and weft, but primarily a weft-faced design. No. 7, 
small areas woven with separate bobbins, with slits part of design. 


dent for vertical design, out of dent 
for horizontal. To finish, the ends of 
the pattern threads are lapped in the 
shed in the last pattern row. 

The mat with the zigzag border 
(Illustration No. 6) is an example of 
a design with supplementary thread 
used in both warp and weft, but 
mostly a_ weft-faced design. The 
selvage forms the narrow end of this 
mat, with the hem along the weft. 
It is woven of 40/2 natural linen with 
soft green stripes of the same weight. 
The pattern yarn should be heavier 
and of a contrasting color. For this, a 
soft rose was used. Place the pattern 
thread in dent and heddle, with a 


background thread, and hang over the 
back beam with a weight. Then weave 
six rows. Remove pattern thread 
from dent, then move over two 
threads, using your fingers, and un- 
der one warp thread; weave tabby 
and continue, following the line of the 
design until you reach the outside 
stripe. Then put pattern thread back 
in reed and weave six rows, then re- 
peat the zigzag line to right. This is 
one method I believe | have invented. 

Small areas may be woven with 
separate small bobbins or shuttles 
which will form a pleasing pattern. 
The slits formed by this method form 
part of the design (Illustration No. 
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7). This mat is woven of gold linen, 
10/2 for warp and 7/1 for weit. It is 
set 15 to the inch. The pattern thread 
is a golden brown. Weave the back- 
ground threads as far as the design. 
For each part of design area and 
background area, use separate butter- 
flies or shuttles. Weave the pattern 
thread to the slit and take out of shed. 
Start a new bobbin and weave to next 
slit. Use a new background bobbin 
for area between designs. 

The pattern thread should be of the 
same weight as the background 
thread. 

The lace weave used for place mat 
No. 5 is pick-up bronson. The de- 
sign is formed by a group of floats in 
warp and weft which causes the dis- 
placement of these threads from their 
horizontal and _ vertical positions, 
leaving an open space. For this weave 
you need a square count; i.e. the same 
number of weft rows per inch as the 
warp. Open the shed. Use a pick-up 
stick or weaving sword, insert it in 
the shed where plain weave is desired. 
In the pattern area have the pick-up 
stick go over three threads, under 
one, ending the design over three 
threads. For the plain area between 
designs have the stick go in the shed 
until the next design area. Turn the 
stick on edge, forming a shed and 
weave through it. Take the stick out, 
change to the opposite shed and 
weave back | to r in plain weave. Re- 
peat this twice more (making three 
times in all—weave r to | then | to r 
in plain weave). Repeat for design. It 
is well to have several repeats of your 
pattern row in the design as the open 
“lace” is between the groups of pat- 
tern rows. Sometimes the fabric must 
be laundered before the open spaces 
appear. In coarsely dented weaving, 
over two under one gives a better ef- 
fect as it does not pack down so 
much. 

I like to use linen, especially for 
place mats, because of its lasting 
qualities. Linen also will stand hard 
laundering, important for table linens, 
and almost all stains can be removed. 
It also can be ironed with a hot iron 
for a good finish. For towels, linen is 
desirable because of its absorbent 
qualities. This also makes it pleasant 
for wearing apparel. Its smoothness 
and lack of lint and natural lustre 
produce a fabric that does not soil as 
readily as that woven with softer 
thread. This makes it a good choice 
for drapery and upholstery. 
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Weaving with linen isn’t in the 
least difficult. The yarn to me seems 
to have a body of its own, which 
makes it easy to use on the loom. It 
doesn’t shrink on the loom as much 
as softer more springy threads, and 
is easy to use in design with open 
dents. One can weave with singles 
linen, providing it is line linen proper- 
ly spun. There is a great deal of mis- 
understanding about the kinds of 
linen yarn. Line linen is spun from 
flax fibers ten or more inches in 
length. All yarn spun from fibers un- 
der ten inches is tow linen. 

In early days linen was handspun 
and usually woven wet on the loom. 
Now, with the present methods of 
spinning and dressing linen, it is not 
necessary to dampen the yarns. 

There are two main methods of 
spinning flax—wet and dry spinning. 
For wet-spun yarn, the room where 
the spinning is done has a room tem- 
perature of about 120°, and a certain 
amount of humidity present. This 
prevents breakage and produces fine 
even yarn. 

Linen is the oldest textile fiber 
known and has rightly held its 
popularity through the ages. 


Miss Freeman is head of the 
weaving department at the Craft 
Students League of the Y.W.C.A.., 
New York, and instructor in 
weaving at the Westchester 
Workshop, County Center, White 
Plains, New York. 
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DEER ISLE 


Francis S. Merritt, Director 


Summer Program of Research and Shop 
in Weaving, Ceramics, Painting, 
Graphics, Wood and Design. 


Operative Relations with the 
University of Delaware for 
College Credit. 


Applications Now Being Taken for 1961 
Winter Address, Searsmont, Maine 





THE MANNINGS 


Creative Crafts Studio 
Weaving Instructions by Appointment 
Gifts and Weaving Supplies For Sale 


East Berlin, Penna. 
Tel. New Oxford, Pa. Madison 4-7742 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 
Telephone Colfax 2-4216 


Our latest Swedish Weaving Book is Nya 
Mattor, $3.25 postpaid. An abundance of 
new rug designs with diagrams and 52 
colored illustrations. We will enclose free 
samples of 100% wool rug yarn. Special ut 
$1.20 per pound, and instruction sheets on 
Reversible rugs and “Shepherd’s Weave” 
Rugs. 
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News of persons and products, guild activities, marketing suggestions, and 
other current happenings in the ever-widening field of handweaving. 


Plans are already taking shape for 
an outstanding New England Weav- 
ers Seminar, to be held again at the 
University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, July 10-14. The conference is 
sponsored by the New England weav- 
ers’ guilds with Lillian Hunter of 
Bethel, Vermont, as chairman. Karl 
Laurell head of the textile department 
at the School for American Crafts- 
men, Rochester, New York, Institute 
of Technology, will conduct the work- 
shop. The seminar is open to all in- 
terested weavers. 





Mrs. Harriet Tidball, East Lansing, 
Michigan, is again publishing the 
Shuttle Craft Guild Handweavers 


Bulletin which, since September 1957, 
had been published by Mary E. Black 
and Joyce Chown at Bedford, Nova 
Scotia. Mrs. Tidball’s first issue was 
September this year. 

Mrs. Tidball, who took over the 
Shuttle Craft Guild from Mrs. Mary 
M. Atwater when she retired in 1946, 
has announced a new plan for the Bul- 
letin. A subscription will include three 
monographs, on the order of The 
Handloom W eaves, alternated with 
informal bulletins similar to the pre- 
1952 Bulletins. The Portfolio (sample 
supplement to monographs and bul- 
letins) will be handled by Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Michael of Lansing, Michigan, 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Montclair 
(Continued from page 25) 


dent for vertical design, out of dent 
that a weaver whose real business is 
to salvage auto parts will sit down to 
a loom with different aims and needs 
and abilities than the person who 
wishes to teach weaving in a hospital. 
t is equally evident that a retired art 
teacher with a small weaving business 
will hope to derive something differ- 
ent from her effort than will the li- 
brarian about to retire to her ranch 
in Montana. When people with such 
varying interests converge in a muse- 
um weaving class their projects vary, 
and the class becomes vibrant with 
the enthusiasm they show for their 
own and each other’s creative expe- 
riences. 

Even the beginners can be granted 
the freedom of planning the color and 
texture of their fabrics. It may hap- 
pen that a few class members will 
show a restricted or under-developed 
sense of color relationship, but it is 
usually true that the latent joy of 
color use is there waiting for a medi- 
um. Threads, in their almost unlimit- 
ed range of colors, textures and fi- 
bers, seem to furnish a suitable means 
for stimulating this developing color 
sense. Something similar is true when 
we come to proportion. What is found 
to be a natural flair for color seems 
to parallel in an interesting way the 
field of proportion as it applies to 
color areas. Often a person with no 
previous special training in the plan- 
ning of space relationships is able to 
plan a combination of colored or tex- 
tured stripes in an interesting and 
subtle proportion. 

And so as plans are set forth for 
a museum weaving class, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind the time limita- 
tions and the unique combination of 
individual differences. 

Classes in weaving have been given 
since 1945 at the Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, Art Museum with Alice Stuart 
as the first instructor. In these class- 
es primary attention is given to the 
planning and weaving of useful and 
decorative fabrics. Each member of 
the class is provided with a loom 
which is his for the year, and he is 
free to use this loom at prearranged 
times other than during the scheduled 
lessons. In a typical class there are 
beginners, people with some training 
and individuals qualified to do ad- 
vanced work. For beginners the in- 
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structor sometimes puts on the first 
warp in colors and materials previ- 
ously planned with the student. In 
this manner the initial eager interest 
of the beginner is not lost and he 
starts to weave during his first les- 
son. Since each weaving operation 
has to be repeated many times in 
order to develop an effective skill, i 
is felt that this procedure is no handi- 
cap to the learning process but rather 
promotes it. In this way the first sev- 
eral lessons may be devoted to learn- 
ing to control the beat and the sel- 
vage, to developing skill in treadling, 
and to handling the shuttle. A begin- 
ning weaver may have started out to 
weave four cotton luncheon mats. 
Since even the first warp is one of 
threads varying in size and texture 





give as they plan and execute such 
variations. 

While the instructor is intent upon 
cooperating with whatever is already 
in the mind of the beginner, as in- 
structor he must maintain the aim 
of instilling suitable standards of 
craftsmanship. Early in his weaving 
experience the ~ra Me plc 4 to view 
his own work critically by asking 
himself: am I leaving ears at the sel- 
vages or waisting the web; am I 
drawing the beater forward from one 
side or from the middle; do I keep 
an even tension and an even beat; 
am I treadling with an economy of 
motion? It is urgent that the begin- 
ning weaver learn to criticize the ele- 
ments of his own work. As he be- 
comes accustomed to the practical 
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Ww ‘all Panel of “st and cotton by Lydia Bancroft. Photograph 2 2. 


and employing related tones of a pre- 
ferred color, the weaver can work 
merrily along from the beginning 
achieving an interesting pattern and 
color effect. When each frame carries 
a different kind of thread, the learner 
readily sees the function of the frame 
movement. 

Interests vary widely from the 
start. Where one beginner will wish 
to finish all four mats in plain weave, 
watching his selvages and beat im- 
prove, others will begin with the first 
mat to design borders. In one term 
of twelve lessons a beginner may 
weave four cotton mats and then 
learn to put on his own warp, usually 
this time of linen. Another beginner 
may spend the whole term on his first 
warp, designing each mat with a dif- 
ferent border and color. It is interest- 
ing to see the skillful attention they 


problems of technique, he gains free- 
dom to use his creative abilities. Thus 
a pleasant confident spirit is instilled 
in the individuals of the class and 
because of this spirit a more excellent 
quality of work is achieved. 

After twelve lessons a beginning 
weaver has learned how planning the 
warp affects the design, how the weft 
subdues or strengthens the color of 
the warp, and how simple loom ma- 
nipulations are made. This experience 
provides his self-education. His inter- 
est in weaving is now heightened to 
the point where he pays attention to 
the fabrics about him and his imagi- 
nation is busy with the possibilities 
of the craft. 

Second and third year weavers, 
with only a few exceptions, select 
their own yarns and dress their own 
looms. Discussions with the instructor 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 

4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20" & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 


STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





bring out sources of supply for differ- 
ent types of yarns and natural mate- 
rials, the suitable number of threads 
to the inch, reed designing, and adapt- 
ing patterns to one’s own use. These 
discussions will also determine the 
choice of techniques which may be 
used to produce certain kinds of 
weaving, as well as the yarns most 
suitable for use in these different 
techniques. Many second year weav- 
ers like to make linen mats using 
overshot, inlay or lace techniques. 
They also make rugs, stoles, scarfs, 
ties, aprons. If a person from this 
group comes to the class with bam- 
boo, corn husks, pine needles or 
reeds, it becomes a challenge to learn- 
er and instructor alike to seek out the 
color tones and texture of yarns 
which will best bring out the indi- 
vidual quality of such native mate- 
rials. This kind of identification of 
one’s work with one’s environment is 
an especially satisfying practice in the 
weaver’s craft. 

One new form for our weaving ef- 
forts suitable for and third 
year weavers is the Swedish Festrem- 
sa, a colorful narrow dining table 
runner designed for use with flowers 
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and candles. Since these runners are 
often as narrow as eight inches they 
can be woven on the smaller looms, 
and in rich color combinations they 
add a gay note to a table arrange- 
ment. (Photograph 1) 

Simple weaves in variety with an 
emphasis on color arrangement oc- 
cupy the time of the second and third 
year weavers. and ex- 
changes of information with diligent 
work on the looms allow these weav- 
ers new freedom of choice. By this 
means they move forward confidently 
to their new creations. 

The advanced weaver with his 
wider range of experience in the use 
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Discussions 


of color, techniques, materials and 
looms will usually come to the class 
with a desire to work in the field of 
contemporary design. His knowledge 
of weaving provokes meaningful 
questions concerned with color val- 
ues and contrasts, proportion and 
current trends in the manipulation of 
threads. He not only seeks to extend 
his knowledge of color and design, 
but also to find ways to achieve a 
desirably close union between the de- 
sign and the purpose of the fabric. 
(Photographs 2 & 3) 

It is especially important for the 
continued creative development of the 
advanced weavers to keep them on 
the track of their own ideas—to sug- 
gest only enough to start the imagi- 
nation searching among the possibili- 
ties. A nice balance must be main- 
tained between the instructor’s sug- 
gestions and the weavers’ personal 
preferences. Otherwise the activity of 
the class may seem to be only a re- 
flection of what the instructor himself 
with the craft. The aim is to 
provide the advanced weavers oppor- 
‘unity to experiment with design and 
with the manipulation of threads and 
weave, in order that the experiences 
may be later applied in a confident 
development of the weaving on their 
own looms. 
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A museum meets an important 
need in a community when it offers a 
pleasant and constructive 
ment for creative work. 
Mrs. Turner joined the Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, Museum Art 
School faculty in 1957 as teacher of 
weaving. She is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and has studied 
weaving at Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky, at the Montclair Museum 
and the Craft Students League of the 
YWCA, New York. She is a member 


of the Associated Handweavers. 
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Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 
DYED & 
UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
$15 Madison Avenue New York 22 





SOMETHING NEW! 


Ten NEW Leaflets are ready. LARGE, new 
HANDWOVEN samples. You get SIX hand- 
woven swatches, plus details, for $1.00. 


TELL us what interests you most. TELL us 
what you plan to weave. We will send to you 
SIX large handwoven samples for $1.00. 


Write for our FREE Price lists. TELL us what 


you would like to weave. 
SEND CASH, Money order, personal check to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Coneda 





WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Ant EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Gned x *.- #96 Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $3.00 Per Year 








the national ART EDUCATION association 


A Department of the N.E.A. 
1201 léth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Leno Lace with One Shuttle 








CRESCENT DERU 


Having executed with netting 
needle and frame some of the ex- 
quisite, though laborious, designs 
for embroidery on net in foreign 
needlework books, | wanted to 
translate them into weaving. Two 
over two leno simulates the net 
background and tabby weaving is 
the same as the darning stitch 
made with a needle. I tried various 
methods described in books that 
combine leno with tabby, but they 
were either too tedious and con- 
fusing, or the results were not 
what I wanted. 

The Finnish method of laying in 
three shots of tabby with separate 
wefts between leno shots with the 
shuttle is described by Matilde Wahe 
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in Pitsia Kangaspuissa. There is ex- 
cellent contrast between the leno 
background and tabby areas, but 
weaving presents many problems. A 
modern piece that I examined under 
a reading glass revealed that the 
weaver had trouble engaging the ex- 
act warp threads on the outlines of 
the design just as I did. I couldn’t 
find a logical way of advancing the 
weft to the new weaving positions for 
changes in the design or an orderly 
way of determining which tabby came 
next in the 3-shot tabby sequence 
without giving the work the most ex- 
acting attention. 

Spanish eyelet is a tiring process 
unless the design is extremely simple. 
Each row requires a great deal of 





time and treadling to take the shuttle 
in and out of the web across the back- 
ground and tabby areas. The serpen- 
tine path of the weft and the irregu- 
larities in the outlines of the design 
caused by the slightest draw-in of 
the weft are unpleasant and unprofes- 
sional leoking.. I concluded that it 
takes an expert as well as a perfec- 
tionist to weave a satisfactory piece 
in this technique. 


Neither of these methods, I decid- 
ed, was my dish of tea. I must find a 
new way. What is better than the 
pick-up stick? There is no invention 
on earth that can be used with the de- 
signing freedom of this simple tool. 
I believe I have found an easy, ac- 
curate, and rapid method of using the 
pick-up stick so that the shuttle can 
travel from selvage to selvage through 
an open shed. 

The trick, if it may be called that, 
is weaving from the right to the left 
and from the left to the right back 
through the same leno shed while al- 
ternating tabbies in the design areas. 
The weave is completely consistent 
and logical. Each design unit on 
squared paper consists of four warp 
threads which equal 2/2 leno back- 
ground or one 4-thread tabby se- 
quence in the pattern areas. Any de- 
sign change can be made at the end of 
each 4-shot sequence. 

Any warp threading that will pro- 
duce a true tabby may be used. Any 
finger method of producing leno will 
serve. A practice warp may be set up 
on 1, 2, 3, 4 twill of 10/3 Lily soft- 
spun cotton sleyed 4 threads in every 
other dent of a 10-dent reed for a 
setting of 20 threads to the inch. I 
liked 40/2 linen set 30 to the inch. 
Sley 4 threads in every other dent of 
a 15-dent reed. (Sleying the 4-thread 
unit in a single dent of the reed fa- 
cilitates counting pattern units and 
making accurate pickups.) Marks 
made by the reed easily wash out. Tie 
harnesses 2 and 4 to rise on the left 
side of the loom and harnesses 1 and 
3 on the right. Depress the right-hand 
treadle to pick up leno twists. The 
left treadle restores the twists to 
their normal position and is used for 
the second background pick-up. 

Two sticks are needed. One must 
be flat, narrow and smoothly finished 
with tapered points on both ends at 
least 2” or 3” longer than the width 
of the warp. Use it to pick up and 
hold the cross shed and to make the 
pick up on the left treadle for the 
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second part of the sequence. The sec- 
ond stick is similar but is 2%” wide 
and is used as a shed stick to pick up 
all the leno background from the first 
pick-up stick and all the tabby inter- 
vals. It is then set on edge to make a 
shed for passage of the shuttle from 
one side to the other. A double pointed 
knitting needle is an accessory useful 
for making the initial leno pick-up. 
Transfer the twists to the narrow 
pick-up stick as the work progresses. 

To weave the first row of the de- 
sign, depress the right treadle to raise 
harnesses 1-3. The first thread on the 
right selvage is up. Insert the first 
two fingers of the left hand in the web 
about 2” from the right edge. With 
the left hand, pull the threads in the 
top warp slightly to the left. With the 
knitting needle, lift the first two warp 
threads on the bottom shed (2 and 
4) up and to the right of the top pair 
of threads (1 and 3). Drop the pair 
of threads in the top shed from the 
fingers of the left hand. They will 
slide in place under the knitting nee- 
dle. Proceed to the left making 2/2 
leno twists for all the background 
areas skipping over the pattern areas 
that will be woven in tabby according 
to the design on squared paper. Do an 
inch or so at a time transferring to 
the narrow pick-up stick. Lower the 
treadle slightly to relieve the tension 
on the warp. 

When all the leno has been picked 
up across the warp, bring the stick 
close to the fell and make a quick 
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check of the accuracy of your work. 
If there is an error in this first pick- 
up, and it is not corrected, four shots 
of weft will be woven incorrectly. 

Now with the same shed open and 
the pick-up stick in the warp pushed 
close to the reed, take up the wide 
shed stick. Take up all the leno twists 
from the narrow stick and the tabby 
intervals between adjacent leno areas 
from the top threads. Observe that 
the pair of threads on the left of a 
leno area in the tabby interval be- 
longs to the leno unit on the right and 
must not be picked up on the shed 
stick or this leno twist will not weave. 
Check this pick-up carefully as it is a 
little tricky. Set the shed stick on 
edge and weave from right to left. 
Take out the shed stick. Do not re- 
move the narrow pick-up stick. 

It is impossible to beat the weft 
properly with the pick-up stick in 
place. Instead depress the left trea- 
dle and insert the shed stick in the 
open shed and beat against the stick. 

Second, depress the left treadle 
which raises harnesses 2 and 4. With 
the wide shed stick, make the leno 
and tabby pick-up in the same manner 
as described above. Set the shed stick 
on edge and weave from left to right 
through the open shed. Remove both 
sticks. Beat. 

Third, depress the left treadle. All 
the leno twists are now untwisted. 
Insert the left hand in the web a few 
inches from the right edge. With the 
first two fingers of the left hand in 


<= PICK UP LENO UNITS ON NESDLE AND NARROW STick 
= SHED STICK PKK UP OF LENG AND “TABBY 
= StT STICK OW LOGE IN SHED 


= WEAVE RIGHT TO LEFT 
REMOVE SHED STICK 


= INSERT SHED STICK IN OPEN SHED. GLAT 
REMOVE SHED sTick 


WEAVE LUFT To RIGHT 
RAMOVE BOTH STICKS 


PICK UP UNTWISTED LENG UNITS ON NARROW Stick 


WEAVE RIGHT TO LEFT 


WEAVE LEFT To RoGHT 


the web, select these untwisted units 
and take them up directly on the nar- 
row pick-up stick from the upper 
warp. They will be found above the 
leno twists made in the first operation 
and involve the same threads. Check 
for accuracy by bringing the stick 
down close to the fell. 

Push the narrow stick close to the 
reed. Depress the right treadle. With 
the wide shed stick, make the pick-up 
of the tabby intervals and threads 
from the narrow pick-up stick. Set 
the stick on edge and weave right to 
left. Remove both sticks. Beat. 

Fourth, depress the left treadle, and 
weave left to right through the open 
shed. Beat. This completes one unit 
of the weave. 

To recapitulate : 

Tools: (1) Narrow, pointed pick- 
up stick. (2) Wide, pointed shed 
stick. (3) Double pointed steel knit- 
ting needle. 

Warp: Normal settings or slightly 
wider. Sley 4 threads per dent. 

Weft: Same as warp beaten for 
50/50 warp/weft balance. 

Threading : Twill, or any threading 
that will produce a true tabby. 

Tie-up: Tie right treadle to har- 
nesses 1-3; left treadle to harnesses 
2-4. 

Method: Allow 4 warp threads for 
each leno twist or each square of 
cross section paper. Four shots com- 
plete one unit. 

First: on the right treadle, make 
leno pick-up with knitting needle and 
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e YARNS 
e FOR 
¢ HANDWEAVERS 


All fibers, all sizes 
both natural and dyed. 


Plus hard to find 


novelties and blends. 


Hundreds of items 


in stock. 


Write for samples 





tapco 


tawecormroRrerTreo 


468 PARK AVE. SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











WEAVING SERVICE 


THREADS & YARNS for handweavers. Botany 
& Tweed yarns from Scotland & England. 
Linen yarns from France & Ireland. Cottons, 
“ea boucles, metallics. NILUS LECLERC 
ooms. 


SEND 35c COIN and GET FIVE price lists with 
ACTUAL THREADS attached, plus 
“SEARLE SUGGESTIONS” bulletins. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY 


“WEAVING SERVICE” 


Box 943 


WINNIPEG CANADA 


PROFITABLE 
CRAFT ITEMS 


Many animal kits, ideal for clubs, 
groups and individuals including shut- 
ins and handicapped, designed with 
colorful, new type chenille (no sewing). 
Quick and easy to make, will give you 
a minimum of 100% profit. 





Send today for free brachure, or in- 
clude 60 cents for sample kit, 
(value $1.00). 


Rainbow Chenille Craft Co. 
Dept. H 
Kingston, New Hampshire 





transfer to the narrow pick-up stick. 
With wide stick, pick up leno from 
stick and tabby intervals. Set stick 
on edge. Weave right to left. Leave 
narrow stick in warp. Remove shed 
stick. Open opposite shed. Insert shed 
stick and beat against stick. Remove 
shed stick. 

Second: On the left treadle with 
wide stick, pick up leno from narrow 
stick and the adjacent tabby intervals. 
Set stick on edge. Weave left to right 
through the shed formed by the stick. 
Remove both sticks. Beat. 

Third: On left treadle with the 
narrow stick, pick up the untwisted 
warp. Depress the right treadle and 
with the wide stick, pick up threads 
from narrow stick and the adjacent 
tabby intervals. Set stick on edge. 
Weave right to left through the shed 
formed by the stick. Remove both 
sticks. Beat. 

Fourth: Depress left treadle and 
weave left to right. Beat. 

Decorative 4/4 leno twists in the 
manner of he Finnish patterns are 
woven the same as 2/2. A variation 
of Mexican lace, or splitting the leno 
units on alternate sequences, may be 
used in any portion of the design for 
added interest. 

The description of the method is 
lengthy but is actually quite mechan- 
ical. The simple act of weaving with 
one shuttle from one selvage to the 
other eliminates the human element 
in many of these operations that re- 
veal the lack of skill and carelessness 
of a weaver. As soon as dexterity in 
handling the sticks is acquired, weav- 
ing goes more rapidly than leno lace 
by other methods. A 45” tablecloth 
1% yards long with a deep lace border 
on all four sides was woven in three 
days. I regretted that the warp was 
cotton rather than linen for the cloth 
won weaving sweepstakes at the 
Utah State Fair. A 12” x 46” runner 
of 40/2 linen in an intricate all-over 
pattern adapted from the Finnish 
book mentioned took a week to weave. 
$y the Finnish method, it would 
have taken hundreds of bobbins for 
the pattern areas. 


Mrs. Deru, who lives in Ogden, 
Utah, does a great deal of experi- 
mental weaving. She wrote on a new 
pick-up weave in the Fall 1959 issue 
of Handweaver & Craftsman and on 
a new method for a versatile pile 
weave in Summer 1957. 


Still time to make Handweaver 
& Craftsman your Christmas gift. 








OSMA GALLINGER TOD 


edits the 
NEW SHUTTLE SERVICE 
with Cloth Samples 
Send 25¢ for copy 
319 Mendoza Avenue 


Coral Gables 34, Florida 





Design Quarterly’s 
Weaving Issue 


A double issue of the Design Quar- 
terly covering American handweaving 
has been published by the Walker 
Art Center of Minneapolis. Virginia 
Nagle, the guest editor, states in her 
foreword that “my basis for selecting 
the work included in this presentation 
was quality of design and craftsman- 
ship as well as imaginative use of 
technique and pattern related to the 
use of the fabric and the fiber con- 
tent. Also, I tried to select a variety 
of finished materials, not only for edi- 
torial interest, but to show the varia- 
tions possible within the discipline of 
the hand loom. The many examples 
of rugs, drapery, upholstery, napery, 
and clothing material reveal a refresh- 
ing and different use of texture and 
pattern. I-have also included numer- 
ous room dividers and decorative wall 
hangings, forms in which the weaver 
is freer to experiment with technique 
and materials to arrive at an aesthetic 
solution for an architectural problem. 

“Tf think American weavers may be 
justly proud of the high standards of 
design and craftsmanship apparent tn 
their work. And surely this is funda- 
mental to the craft if it is to survive 
for anything more than self-amuse- 
ment. The imaginative combinations 
of fibers, textures, and lusters shown 
here, the experimental applications of 
technique, and the ever necessary ex 
ploration of pattern bring real vitality 
to handwoven fabrics today.” 

Weavers of varied interests are 
represented. Most of them sell at least 
some of their work, either on commis- 
sions, through shops and other out- 
lets, or from their own studios. Many 
teachers are included as well as tex- 
tile designers. The work of 57 weav- 
ers is represented by 141 illustrated 
examples. A brief biographical sketch 
of each weaver is included with the 
descriptive captions which have been 
supplied by the weaver. 

Design Quarterly—1960 is avail- 
able at the Walker Art Center, 1710 
Lyndale Avenue South, Minneapolis 
3, Minnesota. $1.65 post paid. 
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Mr. and Mrs. William Bustead weaving for the Boston Guild sale. Mrs. 
Bustead has been sales chairman for the last two years. Daughter Linda looks 
on but she also is a weaver. 





Boston Guild Sales 








CONSTANCE GALLAGHER & EVELYN BUSTEAD 


Ever since the 
Weavers’ Guild of 


founding of the 
1922 


there has been an increasing interest 


Boston in 


in having at least one annual exhibit 
and sale. There is a three-fold pur- 
pose behind these: to acquaint the 
public with well-designed and well 
executed pieces of handweaving; to 
furnish a market to members 
wish to sell their woven articles; 


who 

and 
each 
examine 


to offer an opportunity for 


inember to see 


Guild and 


articles which other members have 


woven. 

Our members are not required to 
submit articles for the sale, but in 
each of the past four years about 50 
weavers (about one-fifth of our mem- 
bership) have sent things in. It is 
interesting to note that these are not 
the same 


50 weavers each year. In 


addition to those members, some 25 
others help with the selling, and many 
members come to our ‘open house” 
exhibit 
Ways we 


before each sale. In 
feel that we 
plete Guild participation in this proj- 


ect. 


these 
achieve com- 


Because we wish to have wide va- 
riety in type of article and in design 


Fall 1960 


our jury is composed of the entire 
fJoard of ‘Officers of the Guild 
(twelve Their varying 
tastes would seem likely to approxi- 
mate that of the public at large. Ar- 
ticles are rejected for poor workman 
ship so that we may be justly proud 
of what we later sale. 


Whenever a piece is rejected an ex- 


members ). 


offer for 


planatory note goes to the weaver so 
that he or she may benefit. 

Regional pre-Christmas sales have 
been received with great enthusiasm 
presumably because the public is in a 
“buying mood” at that time of year. 
The same type of sale in the spring 
has been less favorably received. 
However, a spring sale, particularly 
if it can be held in connection with a 
public event which attracts large 
crowds, will catch the eve (and often 
the pocketbook) of the passerby. In 
the last two years our sales places 
have Our December 
have included three days at the sub 
urban home of one of 


varied. sales 
our members 
followed (the first year) by two days 
in a library in another community, 
and followed (the second year) by 
two days in a public hall in still an- 





Long Nylon & 
Rayon Strips 


For All Types of Weaving 


FOR THE HOBBYIST 

FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 

FOR BLIND ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR VETERAN’S HOSPITALS 


Send for price list and samples 


ROBERT E. KEENAN 
P. O. Box 71 
Shillington, Penna. 





ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 

: British Imports 
Evenweave linens for Cross Stitch, Drawn Fabrics, 
Twills, Crewel wool, Pure Embroidery silk and floss, 
Needlepoint Kits, Gobelin tapestries, Instruction books 
(Counted Thread embroidery, Sti Jacobean 
Embroidery, Tatting, Quilting, Needlework, 
Smocking, Assissi, ete.), 

Write for infor 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Dept. HC, New York 17 
Send 25¢ for handling charges. 





other community. Our Spring Sale 
was held at the Boston Flower Show 
in 1959, and in 1960 at the Gallery 
of the Cambridge Art Association. 
Interested persons are asked to sign 
our Guest Book which assures them 
of notices of subsequent sales. 

Until this year the Guild has re- 
tained a commission of 25% on each 
article sold in order to defray ex- 
penses such as rent, insurance, print- 
ing and publicity. We were able to 
reduce this to 20% 
in 1959-1960. 

The accompanying table lists all 
the types of articles submitted in the 
four sales of the past two years except 
those of which there were less than 


for the two sales 


ten. There were so many articles sub- 
mitted in numbers that 
inclusion in this table was not 
ble. Also we could not classify yard- 


small their 


feasi- 


age because of its wide variety of 
materials, widths and price: inciden- 
tally it did not sell well although it 
was attractive, of excellent quality 
and well-displayed. The selling price 
of the greatest number of each type 
of article is shown and where equal 
numbers of articles were sold for two 
or more prices, the average selling 
price has been computed. We are con- 
vinced that price is not the major 
factor in saleability. We find that a 
well-designed and well-executed piece 
which is priced within reason will 
usually outsell a less expensive but 
less attractive piece. 


There is also a very human side to 
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The Shuttle Craft Guild, 


Instruction publications for Handweavers 


y 
HARRIET TIDBALL 
Roure 1, Box 204B 
Lansing, Michigan 
Write above address for information 





MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman's Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





LOOM MUSIC subscribers are never at a 
loss for good ideas and explicit informa- 
tion. 

10 timely issues so year 


Sam 50c rly issues $5.00 
By "popular se end—1944-59° "Ss. 50 a year 
Mrs. R Sandin University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 


Mrs. E. 4 Henderson 20 Ritz Apts. Winnipeg, Manitoba 





ELSIE H. GUBSER 


Problems in techniques answered 
by mail. Fees on request 


647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 





these sales which cannot appear in 
tables. In 1958 we had a booth at the 
Boston Flower Show—the last Flow- 
er Show to be held in the old Me- 
chanics Building. It was almost clos- 
ing time, 9:30 on Saturday night, and 
with scarcely a person around we had 
started to pack up the extra tissue 
and paper bags, disappointed that we 
had not quite attained our goal of 
selling more than in any previous 
year. Just then a middle-aged man 
and his wife walked by our booth, 
hesitated a moment, and then came to 
see what we had fer sale. We all no- 
ticed how tenderly his wife felt of the 
articles on the counter, and we no- 
ticed, too, her dark glasses. She 
seemed confused and undecided about 
which of several sets of place mats to 
take. Finally she said “I like this 
one—the one with more gray in it— 
but this with green is lovely, too.” 
Her husband took one of us aside: 
“Did you hear?’ he asked, “She 
knows gray from green. Last week,— 


Summary of Four Boston Sales in a Two-Year Period 
where a Total of Ten or More Articles of a Type had 
been Submitted 





No. Per Price of 
Sub- No. Cent Price Majority 

Article mitted Sold Sold Range Sold 
Aprons 70 26 37 2.75-6.65 5.00 
Baby Blankets 49 21 a4 5.00-15.00 7.50 
Baby Bonnets 14 3 21 3.75-5.00 3.75 
Bags and Purses 168 59 35 .75-27.50 5.00 
Bath Mats, Rugs 66 23 35 2.00-135.00 6.00 
Belts 15 6 40 .75-2.50 2.50 
Bibs 127 84 66 1.00-1.75 1.50 
Bookmarks 84 67 80 75-1.25 Ws” 
Egg Cozies 18 4 22 1.25 1.25 
Glasses Cases 22 8 36 1.00-2.25 1.85 
Hats and Hoods 12 2 17 3.00-6.75 5.50 
Hot Dish Pads 46 35 76 .75-2.50 2.00 
Kleenex Cases 145 71 49 .60-2.50 1.25 
Lavender Bags, 

Sachets 214 176 82 35-1.35 50 
Mats (Place Mats, 

Runners and 

Bureau Scarves) 

Single pieces 1388 611 aa .50-12.50 2.25 

Sets of 2 36 7 19 2.00-8.00 2.40 

Sets of 4 76 30 39 4.50-14.00 7.25 

Sets of 6 23 7 30 6.00-18.75 15.00 

Sets of 8 27 3 11 6.50-18.00 10.00 
Napkins, single 30 2 7 .75-2.00 2.00 

Sets of 2 11 3 27 1.50-2.25 2.25 

Sets of 4 27 6 21 2.00-4.00 2.75 
Neckties 241 + 119 49 1.50-4.00 2.85 

Bow Ties 32 15 47 1.60-1.80 1.60 
Notebook Covers 66 59 89 1.50 1.50 
Pillows 19 5 26 2.75-20.00 4.50 
Pincushions 110 89 81 .50-2.00 2.00 
Potholders 78 52 67 .60-1.00 80 
Searfs (Neck) 173 70 40 2.40-10.00 3.90 
Skirts 92 52 57 12.00-30.00 25.00 
Stoles 78 24 31 6.00-35.00 9.50 
Towels 172 101 64 60-3.00 1.65 
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only last week—she was blind. We 
flew up from Florida so she could 
have an operation on her eyes. Her 
doctor let her come here for one hour 
tonight—her first time out of the hos- 
pital—and now she can see colors! I 
am feeling very indulgent.” He 
turned to his wfie: “Why not take 
both, my dear!” She did: and we 
were over the top! 

Mrs. Gallagher is dean of the 
Weavers’ Guild of Boston. 


Worcester 
(Continued from page 11) 


survey the situation and make recom- 
mendations. 

Worcester seemed to offer an un- 
usually favorable climate for crafts- 
men. While no teaching program was 
in operation, many excellent crafts- 
men were at work there and arts and 
crafts organizations had been in 
existence for many years. The Wor- 
cester Museum had a long-standing 
interest in crafts and was one of the 
first to present crafts in major exhibi- 
tions, including, under the direction 
of its curator, Miss Louisa Dresser, 
the outstanding exhibition of New 
England crafts in 1943. Miss Dresser 
was active in Massachusetts and New 
England craft organizations. 

Worcester industries, long-estab- 
lished and diversified, were strong 
supporters of the Museum and such 
community activities as the Worces- 
ter Music Festival, oldest in the coun- 
try, and the Worcester Festival Cho- 
rus, Young executives and super- 
visors participated in many Musuem 
programs. The 20 colleges in the area 
all had some interest in handcraft. 

The Employment Society restated 
its policy in 1951. From then on it 
would “foster an interest in the 
handicrafts and assist individuals by 
education in the crafts.” 

The announcement of the plans to 
open a craft center met with an im- 
mediately favorable response. Sup- 
port came from all the arts and crafts 
organizations, from business and in- 
dustry and from the Community 
Chest. 

In 1951 the new program started 
with a building, the 12-room, 140 
year old Salisbury Mansion. Within 
five months the Center had a full- 
time director, one full-time and 5 
part-time instructors, a library, equip- 
ment and daily classes in metalsmith- 
ing, jewelry, woodworking and pot- 
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tery. A shop had been opened for the 
sale of crafts and was doing a thriving 
business. 

Classroom capacity was reached in 
1954, and in 1957 membership had to 
be limited because of lack of room. 
The Salisbury Shop, opened in two 
ground floor rooms, had spread in a 
few years to all three floors of the 
building. After 1956 the Center re- 
quired no support from the Com- 
munity Chest. 

Visitors to Worcester find the 
building extremely interesting. When 
it came to planning the new building, 
it was evident that any plans must be 
flexible enough to allow for changes 
in programs and future growth. Doak 
Martin of Worcester, member of the 
A.1.A. and interested in crafts, was 
chosen to design it, with the cooper- 
ation of the Center staff and the 
board of directors, These two groups 
had gained a great deal of experience 
in the old building as to what was 
and was not desirable for a full-time 
working craft center. 

The board approached the building 
plans, as they have all Center policies, 
with both an idealistic and practical 
approach. Composed about equally of 
men and women, the Board members 
represent a cross section of communi- 
ty interests. 

The building—240’ x 100’ by 1+’ 
high—occupies about half of 93,490 
square feet on Sagamore Road, an 
area zoned for light industry by the 
Worcester Planning Board. The rest 
allows for ample parking space and 
expansion. Every part of the build- 
ing can be used for light industry, 
thus assuring a resale value. 

Construction is of concrete slab 
type. The entire floor was poured at 
one time, then sprayed with a wax 
coating. Wall panels were poured to 
exact size in frames placed on the 
floor, and then bolted to steel frame- 
work. Walls were put in place in less 
than a day. 

Corrugated translucent plastic 
panels at the top complete the walls 
and further light comes from sky- 
lights. Reason for the top lighting— 
to keep the students’ minds on their 
work instead of on what goes on out- 
side the class rooms. None of the di- 
viding walls are load bearing parti- 
tions so they can be moved from 
place to place without affecting the 
roof. 

Wall space can be used for storage. 
All except outside classroom walls 
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WIDE SELECTION 


Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK — 
Tinsel * 


SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 
Elastic e 


Plastic 


Raffia made in Switzerland—We carry a big selection of colors in stock 
Assorted Odd Lot Yarns In Packages of 18 to 20 Ibs. $10.00 plus Postage 
Send for Sample Card $1.00. Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 





Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 


ae YARN CO. ie. 





840 Sixth Ave., New York 1, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
"It it's for handweaving we have it” 


Established 1919 


Noted for Prompt Service 





are covered up to seven feet with fir 
flooring, so things can be nailed on 
them. Room-wide doors provide for 
ease in moving heavy equipment. 
Every classroom is provided with hot 
and cold water, soapstone sink, com- 
pressed air and gas outlets and ade- 
quate electric outlets. Each instructor 
has an office, several with a glass wall 
overlooking his classroom. The total 
cost, including new equipment, 
approximately $310,000. 

The building has attracted much 
attention from outside Worcester. 
Richard A. Kenyon has incorporated 
the principal features in a thesis he 
prepared of film for the Rhode Island 
School of Design on a proposed craft 
center for Providence. This has been 
included in the City Planning Board’s 
redevelopment program for Provi- 
dence, for which a government sur- 
vey is now under way. Mr. Martin’s 
assistant, an architectural student at 
the University of Pennsylvania, had 
for his thesis subject the development 
of a craft center for North Philadel- 
phia on a $400,000 budget with the 
Worcester Center as a model. 

The six full-time instructors are 
well known in the craft field, and 
have won many awards and mentions 
in outstanding national and regional 
exhibitions. They were represented in 
the Brussels World’s Fair in 1958 
and in the International Ceramic Ex- 
hibition at Ostend and the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Exhibitien at 
New Delhi in 1959. 

Mr. Gray, the director, came to the 
Craft Center from Old Sturbridge 
Village where he had been manager 
of the pottery shop and later coordi- 
nator of the craft program and a 
member of the board of managers. 


was 


CAROLYN LEWIS 
AGENT HUGHES FAWCETT INC. 
Golden Rule Products Division 
Leclere and Structo Looms 
720 West End Avenue, New York 25 
Riverside 9-4813 Riverside 9-3300 





BEFORE YOU START 
THINK OF THE FINISH 


Use our beautiful 
SCANDINAVEAR IMPORTS 


RYA, FLOSSA, MATT YARN & RYA 
BACKINGS 


Exclusive yarns for handweaving and 
knitting. 

Mohair, Wool and Orlon Blends 
Largest color assortment anywhere 
*% Middle West Distributor: 
Leland Yarns, Lake Leelanau, Michigan 


Importer: “House af Kleen” 


Stonington Conneciicut 





HEDDLES + REEDS 


A few sizes at reduced prices. 
Estate of Mrs. Nellie S. Johnson 
12489 Mendota Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 





He is a former chairman and secre- 
tary of the New England Craft Coun- 
cil, former chairman, Massachusetts 
Association of Handicraft Groups 
and for four years a member of the 
Massachusetts Advisory Committee 
on Crafts. He was co-director, with 
Miss Dresser of the Worcester 
Museum, of the Museum’s 1955 ex- 
hibition of New England Crafts. Be- 
fore graduating from the School for 
American Craftsmen in 1949, he had 
had work in civil engineering, with 
state and federal experience, and had 
spent four years in the United States 
Marine Corps in World War II. 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 
RAYON ® NYLON ® COTTON © LINEN @ NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS 


® SPOOLS ® CONES ® 


TUBES ® SKEINS 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT S-6, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





ATTENTION WEAVERS 


Gil Wool 2/17's, 3/15’s 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Barns 4/4's, 4/1 V's Rug 


2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J Concord New Hampshire 


INDIVIDUAL 
WEAVING 
LESSONS 


at 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 


Fulford, P. Q., Canada 





You can learn ANYTHING about 
weaving in a comparatively short 
time. Teaching at all levels: Begin- 
ners to Master Weavers. Special 
problems: theoretical, technical, or 
personal. 


Instruction by: 


S. A. ZIELINSKI 


author of the Encyclopaedia of 
Handweaving, editor of 
the Master Weaver. 
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Fair 
(Continued from page 20) 


mute Langer of Seattle for a black, 
gray and white rug woven of undyed 
wool. Mrs. Langer, a native of Ger- 
many, was a first time exhibitor. 

The new division of the fourteenth 
annual Bellevue Fair was juried by a 
group chosen by the Seattle chapter 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Entries included those craft 
items which complement the work of 
the architect—screens, room dividers, 
furniture and fabrics for interior use 
and sculpture. 

Another first at the 1960 Bellevue 
Fair was the selection of a Craftsman 
of the Year. Winner of the first 
annual award was David Stannard, 
potter, Eugene. 

Juror of the Craftsman of the Year 
award was David Porter Hatch, act- 
ing chairman of the design depart- 
ment, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Hatch was joined by 
Jean Wilson, president, Seattle 
Weavers Guild, and Russell Day of 
Everett Junior College, in choosing 
other craft winners. 

First award in weaving, $100, went 
to Zada Zigman for a silk and ribbon 
fabric and second $50 to Kathryn 
Strohecker for a linen casement. Both 
were from Seattle. Nina Blair Coll- 
man won a purchase award for weav- 
ing. All prize winners received cash 
awards. 

Sales this year reached a new 
high—$9,300. All work must be for 
sale and their 
salesmen. This fair is thought to be 
the largest open air fair in the na- 
tion. Paintings and sculpture, as 
well as crafts are sold. Attendance 
was more than 50,000. 


craftsmen are own 





Ma sine ~ Hobres 


Especial oo 
ORIGINAL 


Grandmother 


15 for $1.50 25 for $2 50 for $3 
100 for $5 - 250 for $8 - 500 for $12.50 


CHARM WOVEN LABELS 


CHARM WOVEN LABELS 


Dept IV 
P.O. Box 2264 *& Portland 14, Oregon 





Charles Y. Butterworth 


Handweavers will hear with regret 
of the death of Charles Y. Butter- 
worth July 8 at his home in Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania, 
illness of 


following an 
four months. He was 63 
years old. Mr. Butterworth was own- 
er of the textile firm of Charles Y. 
3utterworth, Philadelphia, and had 
long been interested in the develop- 
ment of good yarns for handweaving, 
with special attention to color. An ad- 
vertiser in Handweaver & Craftsman 
since 1950, he was deeply interested 
in the progress of handweavers. 

Mr. Butterworth joined his father 
in 1916 in the firm of George Butter- 
worth & Son which had been founded 
by George Butterworth, Sr., in Phil- 
adelphia in 1883. Mr. Butterworth 
from a long line of 
textile manufacturers in Oldham and 


was descended 


Bradford, England, where members 
of the family still carry on the manu- 
facture of woolens, cottons and linens. 
The founder brought many new ideas 
to the textile industry in this coun- 
try and in 1898 he introduced the 
first rayon fibers. The firm was the 
first to produce rayon yarn. Until 
1942, the firm operated woolen mills, 
carpet and knitting plants and, in the 
Thirties, a fine Jacquard drapery 
and upholstery plant. After 1942, it 
was decided to concentrate on the 
manufacture and processing of all 
types of yarns for both commercial 
and handloom weavers under the 
name of Charles Y. Butterworth. 

Mr. Butterworth served as a ma- 
rine in World War I. He is survived 
by his widow, two brothers, Gordon 
and George Butterworth, Jr., and a 
stepson, Harry J. Mehrer, Jr. Mr. 
Mehrer came into the firm in 1946 
and will carry on the business. 
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THE BAZAAR 
1138 First Ave. New York 21 TE 8-8730 
Open evenings and Saturday 
Inquire about Weaving 


NADEAU Simplified Handlooms 
and Yarns 


Maria Mundal 
Consultant, Workshops, 
Talks, on shuttle weaving, rugs and 


tapestry. 129 BroadWay, Huntington 
Station, New York. 





Teacher, 





Weavers 
Shoptalk 


(Continued from page 43) 


and the Correspondence Course by 
Mrs. Frances Afanasiev, head of the 
handweaving department, Montana 
State College, Bozeman. Retail sales 
will continue through Boris Veren, 
Craft and Hobby Book Service, Big 
Sur, California. Mrs. Tidball will give 
personal instruction at Hartland Area 
Crafts, Hartland, Michigan, under 
the management of Mrs. Ayliffe Ochs. 

Miss Black and Miss Chown have 
no definite plans at present although 
Miss Black is working on some future 
publications. Her Color Guide and 
Thread Guide are reviewed on page 
59 of this magazine. 





Someone in the decorative fabrics 
or the educational field will find a 
treasure trove in a complete contents 
of Abby Blum’s Connecticut studio 
which are now for sale. Mrs. Blum, 
now retired, executed many important 
commissions for decorators and archi- 
tects, including many blinds. In this 
collection there are many unusual 
yarns, bamboo and other blind mate- 
rials, made-up blinds, looms and loom 
accessories. It may be inspected at 
any time, including Sunday, by calling 
Contessa Yarns, Ridgefield, Connecti- 
cut, for an appointment. 





Joan Toggitt, New York, has dis- 
covered a sturdy, convenient, non- 
slip metal book stand which, when 
placed on a table, will hold a book at 
eye level, leaving a weaver’s hands free 
for writing drafts or other paper 
work. Fine to use when typing refer- 
ence material. Only $1. She also has 
small canvas needlepoint squares 
which children love to use. They are 
stamped with colorful figures of 
children of many nations. Yarn and 
a needle come with them. 
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sessions on crafts of the 


Record-breaking attendance at 
craft fairs is an indication of the grow- 
ing public interest in handcraft. The 
Craftsman’s Fair of the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
brought 20,000 people to Gilford 
where they saw unusually well-design- 
ed work in all fields. Demonstrations 
showing production of an object from 
start to finish were popular in addi- 
tion to the continuous demonstrations 
of various crafts. 





The Craftsman’s Fair of the South- 
ern Highlands at Asheville, North 
Carolina, in J:\y broke attendance 
records with 12,744 paid admissions. 
Both contemporary and _ traditional 
crafts sold well, with some craftsmen 
in each field recording their highest 
sales. Visitors were attracted not only 
by a greater variety of southern hand- 
crafts, but also by the exhibition of 
crafts from India, assembled by Allen 
Eaton last winter while he was in 
New Delhi at the World Agricultural 
Fair in charge of a display of Amer- 
ican crafts. The Indian crafts were 
sent as a good-will exchange because 
of the interest American crafts arous- 
ed in India. Visitors came from 25 
states and several foreign countries, 
including a young woman from Christ 
Church, Barbadoes, who _ stayed 
throughout the Fair as part of a 
month’s study of design, production 
and marketing arranged by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Commission. 

The Southern Highlanders will 
have a second Craftsmen’s Fair at 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, October 18- 
22. A comprehensive program of lec- 
tures is scheduled, of interest both to 
craftsmen and the public, including 
American 
Indians and on programs for young 
people, planned for teachers, scout 
leaders therapists and others working 
with youth groups. 





The Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men staged an excellent juried show 
at the annual Fair held at East 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College 
July 28-30. (awards on page 39). 
Visitors seemed to appreciate the 
Fashion Show held Saturday after- 
noon on the floor of the gymnasium, 
with models walking around among 
the spectators who could examine the 
different materials closely. Various 
chapters of the guild set up booths 

(Continued on page 62) 





Important Announcement to 
Handweavers and Guilds .. . 


LINEN YARNS 


We have selected from our wide va of 
linen yarns, 30 numbers—-sizes 50 to 144— 
singles and plied, in natural, grey, and 
white—to introduce our new department 
especially set up to serve the handweaver. 
These are top quality yarns, spun by the 
leading linen mill, sold under our label at 
a saving to you. Usual group and guild 
discounts. 

Additional numbers of colored linen, 
tow, jute, nylon, dacron, etc. will be 
available soon. 

Sample card l5c, or send your name 
and address for special offerings. 


MAIL ORDER ONLY. 


WILLIAM & COMPANY 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Looms + Yarns + Accessories 


"America's most complete 
service for hand weavers.” 
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Have you heard? 


os 


RECREATION 


magazine 





has changed its format. Now, it is 
bigger and better than ever (and, 
incidentally, it lists manufac- 
turers’ free aids for crafts). Have 
you read the story of the exciting 
new National Cultural Center 
which is being planned for Wash- 
ington, D.C.? If not, see the 
September, October and Novem- 
ber 1960 issues of 


RECREATION 
Creative activities of all kinds are 
our specialties. Groups in weaving 
are a part of many recreation pro- 
grams. Learn what the recreation 
world is doing, and 

Subscribe NOW! 

1 year, $5.00 Two years $8.75 
Single copies, $.60 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 
NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 
RUG YARNS 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


SELLING TO DEALERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e¢ WEAVING AFGHAN 


Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


cabes-counrer CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $3.00. Single copies 30c 


Rockport, Maine or 
P. O. Box 36 Boston 15, Mass. 








Brown Cotton 
(Continued from page 24) 


Handicraft Display room in_ the 
Memorial Tower on the campus of 
the University at Baton Rouge. There 
is a special sales room in the Ex- 
tension offices of the University in 
Pleasant Hall. Upon request an ex- 
hibition will be packed and sent to 
schools, libraries or similar organiza- 
tions, with transportation and insur- 
ance charges to be paid by the bor- 
rower. 

In the permanent exhibits exam- 
ples are shown of all the products 
created on the project since 1942. 
From the two original products—a 
homespun, handwoven blanket and a 
palmetto hat—the output has grown 
to well over 100 items, including in- 
fants’ wear nad miscellaneous crafts 
with many miniatures for souvenirs. 

The first Acadian Craft Shop was 
opened by the State Parks Commis- 
sion in the Longfellow Evangeline 
State Park in 1950. The house is a 
replica of an Acadian settler’s home. 

While the project is state-spon- 
sored, many privately supported or- 
ganziations and agencies have con- 
tributed to its progress. In 1949 the 
Louisiana Lions sponsored an Acadi- 
an weaving demonstration at the In- 
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ternational Convention in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. The Le- 
Blancs of Lafayette Parish were 
featured. 


In 1951 the Lafayette Quota Club, 
assisted by some others, sent Gladys 
LeBlanc Clark, a skilled weaver, to 
the Craft Workshop at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, sponsored by the Pi Beta 
Phi School and the University of 
Tennessee. Mrs. Clark has _ since 
trained others in her community and 
at one time directed a class of 100 
women in St. Landry, with 30 from 
Lafayette also attending. The weav- 
ers, spinners and other craftsmen 
often put on demonstrations for vari- 
ous club and benefit programs. 


Craft products must meet certain 
standards to be sold under the dis- 
tinctive Acadian Handicraft label. 
The project is open to any adult 
skilled in producing any type of tra- 
ditional Acadian handcraft. 

Miss Exner is a botanist on the 
faculty of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. 


Collingwood 


(Continued from page 14) 


some basic techniques, then admon- 
ishes them to “go and do something 
different!” They do many small sam- 
ples, say 8 by 10 inches, and perhaps 
only two complete rugs in their two 
years with him. 

He starts the new students off by 
teaching them to spin. Then comes 
warping and setting up the loom. 
Fresh ideas from students always 
arouse his enthusiasm. These are dis- 
cussed and expanded so that the pupil 
is led to realize that there are no 
boundaries around this sort of knowl- 
edge. Anyone at anytime may hit up- 
on something new. 

A new discovery of his own may 
be taken into class and even before 
it has been woven as a full size rug 
it is tossed into the discussion in or- 
der to stimulate the excitement of a 
new venture. He never keeps ideas 
to himself. He rightfully believes that 
a teacher who does becomes static and 
repetitive and nothing of lasting im- 
portance is going to brush off on his 
charges unless they can share in any 
good luck that has come his way. 

In addition to his teaching, Peter 
Collingwood is a lecturer to the 
Guilds of Weavers, Spinners and 
Dyers and one of the editors of their 








Smal! hanging in Gumati and 
Bahia fibre, on black and white cotton 


warp, taken in studio. 


Quarterly Journal. His studio is in 
Digswell House, Welwyn Garden 
City, Hertfordshire. 

Information on which this ar- 
ticle is based came from Peter 
Collingwood and from Mrs. Doris 
Clement of Macedon, New York, 
who visited his studio. 
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Wall Hanging 
(Continued from page 17) 


Throughout, my object was so to 
combine colours that they glowed. 
This can only be done if all muddy 
colours are excluded. When seen in 
isolation some of the colours I used 
would seem almost crude but when 
placed together appropriately they re- 
act on each other to give this exciting 
glow. There is an element of disso- 
nance in this sort of combination, that 
touch of dissonance that puts the ex- 
citement into a Debussy chord, lack- 
ing in conventional harmonies. This 
effect and a total lack of repetition 
were my two aims when handling the 
colours. 


The only features that occurred at 
regular intervals in the hanging were 
the rows of loops and these I have not 
yet mentioned. Because this was a 
large area I felt that some surface 
variation was needed. It only had to 
be slight as the light from the side 
window already mentioned would 
make it stand out. I decided to use 
a wrapped loop, not a pulled-up loop, 
because though much slower to do it 
is far more secure. A couple of brass 
stair-rods served as gauges. The loops 
only came from the blocks, not the 
ground, and I tried to change the 
blocks so that no two successive rows 
of loops were the same. 


When the first half was off the 
loom I hung it from a high cross- 
beam in my workshop. Only at this 
stage did I begin to think how the 
second half would be designed. It will 
be seen that I’m a firm unbeliever in 
working from a cut-and-dried design, 
being an equally firm believer that a 
design which arises from a technique 
and during its use is better than a 
design that is squeezed out onto a 
blank sheet of paper. Looking at the 
first half I decided to thread the sec- 
ond half as in the lower part of Fig. 
1. This gave three blocks E, G and 
H, all threaded on 1, 2, 4 and so all 
appearing together on the design. In 
addition they would be woven to ap- 
pear at the same level as the 1, 2, 4 
blocks in the other half. So across the 
full width of the finished hanging 
there would be five blocks, A, D, E, 
G and H all doing the same thing. 
The block F was a very composite 
one, being divided into five parts. 
Two of these parts were threaded on 
1, 2, 4 so it would be related to the 
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other blocks. This block had many 
possibilities—too many, in fact, for 
me to explore in the length of the 
hanging. 

Because of the empty healds I had 
left, the rethreading did not take very 
long; and the weaving started again. 
As it was imperative that the many 
colour changes should tally in the two 
halves, the first half had to be before 
me all the time I was weaving. So I 
wound it on a thick stick which rested 
on the side frames of the loom just 
behind the overslung batten. The free 
edge of the fabric was hanging easily 
visible just above the reed. When, 
with unwinding this end became too 
long, it was wound on another stick 
suspended from the upper stick by 
two rope loops. The ropes were tight- 
ly twisted to stop the lower stick 
unwinding. So as work proceeded the 
hanging was gradually wound off the 
top stick on to the lower one. 

The weaving of this second half 
was made very tedious because every 
half-inch or so I had to measure and 
see if another colour-change was due, 
and then bring cones to the loom to 
match the colour. Doing this by elec- 
tric light in the many hours of winter 
darkness was trying. More trying was 
to discover that one of my dyed col- 
ours was running out and that with- 
out it I would be held up. At these 
moments the speed with which chemi- 
cal dyes can be used was a great ad- 
vantage and sometimes I was weaving 
with a yarn which had been un-dyed 
just over an hour previously. 

At last the second half was finish- 
ed. I had no room to hang both 
halves up, so I spread them on the 
floor and joined them, using a figure- 
of-eight stitch. I knotted both ends 
and hemmed them. The hem at the 
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top had a channel in it so that a rod 
could be slipped in to help support 
the hanging’s considerable weight 
(28 lIbs.). During weaving, I had 
pushed all free ends of yarn through 
to the back. I now trimmed these but 
did not darn them in as the’ fabric 
was only going to be seen from one 
side. The whole thing was steam- 
ironed, care being taken not to flatten 
the loops. 

The hanging was put up in the 
Design Centre, London and presented 
to Sir Gordon Russell on January 5, 
1960. During the following week, be- 
fore going to its final home, it was on 
show to the public. 
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Serff 
(Continued from page 10) 


more trouble than others. A selvage 
threading should help, but I have not 
been able, perhaps stupidly, to devise 
one which weaves _ satisfactorily. 
Many of the old coverlets were woven 
with the pattern weft kept out from 
the edge to form fringe. That would 
of course solve this difficulty. I have 
found it necessary to see that the pat- 
tern weft goes around the tabby weft, 
over or under, whichever is neces- 
sary to keep it from disappearing 
back into the shed away from the 
edge. This is a little puzzling at first, 
but one soon gets on to it. 


What type of loom did our an- 
cestors use to weave these patterns 
that were written for from 16 to 24 
or more harnesses? Most likely some 
form of draw-loom, for judging by 
the modern handloom only long and 
muscular legs could use any large 
number of treadle controlled harnesses 
for production purposes. 


What is the origin of this obscure 
technique? Was it brought into the 
Philadelphia region by the profes- 
sional Pennsylvania Dutch weavers 
trained in central Europe? Or was it 
the Swedes? Or did the Finns who 
brought summer-and-winter also 
bring this to their settlement on the 
Delaware? I have not found it in the 
modern Finnish books available to 
me. Eliza Calvert Hall in her Book 
of Hand-woven Coverlets pictures 
only one in this weave, p.204, which 
she says was woven in France. 
Among the Pennsylvania Dutch there 
was a smattering of French, and 
many Swiss, as well as some Irish 
and English. The form of drall men- 
tioned above, so Andersen says, came 
to Denmark from northern Germany 
and Holland about 1600. Since this is 
similar, and since Kapp also gives 
one threading in that drall technique, 
it seems likely that the Pennsylvania 
Dutch themselves brought it here. 

I cannot picture this weave system 
taking the weaving world by storm, 
but now that our revival of hand- 
weaving has matured, and we have 
the technical knowledge and equip- 
ment and desire to go further in mul- 
ti-harness weaving there should be 
many who would like to try out this 
“new” technique. I hope they will 
have fun with it, and perhaps give it 
a permanent place in their repertoires. 





Mrs. Abel has lived in York, 
Pennsylvania, since 1940. She is 
active in the Central Pennsylvania 
Guild of Handweavers and is a con- 
sultant in her field to the Historical 
Society of York County, one of the 
outstanding county societies in the 
country. She demonstrates prepara- 
tion of fibers and spinning and weav- 
ing flax and wool for this group at 
the Laucks Farm and Craft Museum, 
an activity which has met with much 
public interest. She is now working 
on multi-harness twills, designs for 
which she has found in her research. 
She also is doing some teaching. 

As a librarian in Cleveland before 
her marriage, she became interested 
in weaving when she discovered Mary 
M. Atwater’s Shuttle Craft Book of 
American Handweaving when it first 
appeared. Her father made her first 
loom with beam and harnesses from 
the Reed Manufacturing Co. From 
then on she read everything on weav- 
ing she found in the library or could 
manage to purchase and learned by 
doing. She always has woven only for 
her own use and to experiment but 
she feels that there are many ad- 
vantages in competitive weaving and 
membership in weavers’ organiza- 
tions where one can study the work 
of others. 


Northern California 
(Continued from page 28) 


bon to fold into a string and too lit- 
tle results in a flat effect. She has 
found that with some ribbons, it is 
necessary to refrain from beating un- 
til after the shed is changed and a 
shot of yarn has been entered. 


In addition to the exhibits and the 
program, several demonstrations 
were carried on throughout the two- 
day period: Gravander Spinners 
demonstrating spinning and exhibit- 
ing rugs and garments of handspun 
yarns; Nancy Kenealy, exhibiting a 
collection of handwoven textiles from 
India and demonstrating the weaving 
of an tkat textile of an original de- 
sign, inspired by one from India; 
Ada Romminger, weaving reeds; 
Evelyn Sloan, ribbon weave; Bee 
Tanner, shadow weave and Harold 
L. Farron, a mounted display show- 
ing the various steps in weaving 
“twice-woven” rugs from nylon hose. 

The 1960 conference will be held 
in Richmond, with Bay Area Guilds 
serving as hostesses. 
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Brooklyn 
(Continued from page 21) 


coverlet designs seem to be compli- 
cated, they are very simple when 
broken down. And the early weavers 
showed an unusual ability to combine 
design motifs effectively. 

The Design Laboratory at the 
Brooklyn Museum offers a great 
wealth of material for textile design- 
ers, including more than 2,000,000 
swatches of fabrics, rare costumes and 
decorative fabrics of all kinds, in ad- 
dition to the coverlets and quilts. 
Membership is open on a fee basis to 
individuals, professionals and indus- 
tries. Membership opens all museum 
collections for study; objects may be 
studied in the Museum or the design- 
er’s studio. Workrooms are equipped 
for private study. A large research 
staff is maintained; information not 
available in the Museum is obtained 
from outside sources. The laboratory 
maintains resources for designers in: 
wearing apparel, home furnishings, 
textiles, industry and architecture. 

As part of the curriculum of spe- 
cialized schools, last year more than 
2,000 students attended lectures and 
covered design problems. They come 
from all over the United States and 
from Europe. Students of textile de- 
sign, Mr. Riley says, are apt to have 
a great many unrealistic notions. In 
the study of textile design, the word 
creative is greatly overworked; he 
finds that today’s students need a great 
deal more study of structure of mate- 
rials—how to put threads together for 
a textile. They must be made aware of 
the basic elements—the cement, mor- 
tar and bricks—of textile construc- 
tion. 

Students who expect to begin their 
careers with experimental design in 
textiles will be greatly disillusioned. 
There is a little room for experimental 
design in American textiles at present, 
Mr. Riley says. It is ruled out on ac- 
count of cost. Textile firms depend 
upon variations of experimental de- 
sign done in the past and that done 
in France and Italy where creative de- 
sign is encouraged. Much American 
design represents a watering down of 
good foreign design. Good craftsmen 
are available for industry and are at 
work here but too often can not func- 
tion effectively. Such frustrating con- 
ditions lead to deterioration of their 
craft. 

Good handweavers can be of great 
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Double woven coverlet in blue and 
white, reversible. American, 19th cen- 
tury. Note patriotic motifs and medal- 
lion of George Washington in corner. 


help in developing experimental tex- 
tile design, in Mr. Riley’s opinion. 
However, they will have to be con- 
tent, most of the time, to work on their 
own without industrial subsidy. 


Michigan 


(Continued from page 31) 


Detroit were interludes between 
study sessions. An evening style show 
featured garments of handwoven 
fabrics. 

Exhibits were prepared by thirteen 
atfiliated groups, as well as_ the 
League Exhibit, open to individual 
members in competition for ten 
awards of merit. Judging was done 
by Gladys Brophil, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan; Gail Redfield, West Lafayette, 
Indiana and Lillian Robbins, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Awards were made to 
Lela Gordon, church weaving and all 
silk yardage; Toni Wolff, rug; Hel- 
en Hill, silk and cotton yardage; 
Jane Thomas, blouse; Libby Craw- 
ford, draperies; Gertrude Karkau, 
casements; Bea Lasron, three-fold 
screen; Mildred Dexter, two-block 
damask, Jessie Robertson, tapestry ; 
also an award to the Michigan Guild 
as a group project and to the League 
Exhibit for its arrangement. 

Special exhibits were on display ; 
an authentic reproduction of a primi- 
tive Peruvian loom threaded to dupli- 
cate a piece of Peruvian textile dis- 
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played with it by Harriet Tidball; a 
wall hanging with charts showing its 
development by Gladys Brophil; tex- 
tiles from various countries as well 
as scrapbooks from the collections of 
Lillian Robbins; several textiles and 
publications by Bertha Needham; 
and a science fair entry prepared by 
13-year-old Helen Morris showing 
muscle correction derived from weav- 
ing in occupational therapy. Threads 
and yarns, looms and supplies were 
on display and a large exhibit of 
books and magazines on weaving in- 
cluded Henry Hoffman’s charts from 
his book Draw-Down Made Easy. 
Officers elected for 1960-61 are 
Helen Hill, president (Mrs, Lyman 
Hill, 9695 Burnette Avenue, Detroit 
4, Michigan) ; Laura Spaulding, first 
vice president; Margaret Anderson, 
second vice president-coordinator of 
the 1961 Conference; Fred Wessels, 
treasurer ; Lela Gordon, secretary. 
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SAVE MONEY—HOW TO TAILOR! 


Stay in style always with the secrets of master tailors 
revealed for the first time in HOW TO TAILOR by 
Phyllis W. Schwebke. Simple, down-to-earth language; 
hundreds of diagrams; shows you the master tailor’s way 
of fabric selection, material shrinking, interfacing—all 
you need to know to achieve the Fifth Avenue look of 
fine tailoring in ladies’ suits, coats, skirts, men’s sports 
jackets. $5.50 


SAVE MONEY —HOW TO REWEAVE! 


Easy-to-understand volume, TEXTILE REPAIRING by 
G. O. Redden, gives you the inside information on the art 
of reweaving as the fashion-conscious French do it. Repair 
moth holes, burn and scrape holes by applying techniques 
presented here and save favorite garments—even hosiery 

that formerly would have to be discarded at great per- 
sonal and financial loss. French reweaving is easy to learn, 
fun to use, gives you a great sense of accomplishment, and 
saves BIG money. $1.50 


Use the coupon below to order copies of 
both these money-saving books today! 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1810 Bruce Building, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





BRUCE-MILWAUKEE: Please send me 
ives a HOW TO TAILOR, Schwebke, $5.50 
Be tea TEXTILE REPAIRING, Redden, $1.50 
I enclose [| Cheek [] Money Order 


(H&C 10-60) 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


America's most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $6.00. Includes member- 
ship in the AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL, the only national 
organization devoted to raising the standards of craftsmanship and 
public appreciation of the crafts in the United States. 


44 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 








CRAFT | WEAVING e« 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


TAPESTRY 


Sculpture (Wood, Clay), Portrait Painting, 
Siik Screen, Bookbinding, Ceramics, Lapi- 
dary Sitversmithing, Woodworking and other 
crafts. Arts and Crafts for Group Leaders. 
| Experienced faculty. For men and women. 
| 


In". Day, evening. Send for catalog HC. Visit 
Circle 6-3700 the Craft Students Gallery & Library. 











Rug from New Nylon Yarn 


For this rug, combining both flossa and rya _ tech- 
niques, Elisabeth af Kleen has used Allied Chemical Cor- 
poration’s Textured Caprolan nylon yarn, contrasting 
white against dark browns and subtle beige tones. Called 
Smoke this rug has been on display as a wall hanging in 
the Lutan-Clarey-Stern showroom in New York. An- 
other rug in a striking design called Winter Nights—in- 
spired by white birch trees in moonlight—was shown at 
the Virginia Frankel Gallery in New York. 

Textured Caprolan nylon is now being used for com- 
mercial carpets but this is probably its first use by a 
handweaver. The yarn is not yet available to individual 
weavers but will be shortly, in natural and several colors. 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


An Introduction to Practical Embroidery 
(publ, by Victoria & Albert Museum, London) $2.25 


Creative Embroidery by Joan Nicholson $2.95 
Let’s Embroider by Heidi Haupt-Battaglia $7.50 
Samplers and Stitches by Mrs. A. Christie $4.95 


These and hundreds of other books on weaving, 
textile design and handicrafts 


Available at 


MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 
48 East 43 Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Please visit our showroom 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


> 


Woven by Elisabeth of Kleen, this rug combines flossa 
and rya techniques. 


Mrs. af Kleen, who lives in Stonington, Connecticut, 
was born in Sweden and studied weaving first at Johanna 
RBrunsson’s Vavskola in the early Thirties. When she 
visited Sweden in 1954 and 1957 she enrolled in courses 
in the Lans och Stads Hemslojdsforbund in Stockholm. 
From 1955 to 1957 she attended Helen Newhard’s class 
es at the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Vocational and Adult 
School. 

Her rugs, which have won awards, have been exhibited 
in the Prestige Show of the Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen, in the Women’s International Exposition and 
itthers. She is a member of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Handweavers, the Handweavers Guild of Connecticut, 
the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen and the Brookfield 
Craft Center. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





el 


WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed here are those Handweaver & Craftsman believes will 
be of value to weavers in their own craft and in related areas of interest. 
Guild librarians will find mention not only of all weaving books currently 
published but also many in allied fields which will provide inspiration for 


design, color and texture. 


Color 


In this most intelligent color guide 
color has been considered from the 
viewpoint of the handweaver and the 
color effects created by warp and 
weft. These are shown in numerous 
tipped-on swatches made from yarns 
supplied by Lily Mills. In anticipation 
of further experimental swatches, 
space has been allowed for them and 
insertion of notes is facilitated by the 
ring binder with which the heavy 
sheets are bound. A most workable 
color theory is given accompanied by 
color schemes, contrasts, harmonies 
and color associations much of which 
has been based on the authors’ expe- 
rience on the loom. Swatches vividly 
demonstrate the effect on any given 
color by the use of various types of 
yarns. Mixing and muting of color, 
the effect of texture on color, color 
contrast and color harmony are dis- 
cussed. The widely experienced au- 
thors advise the preparatory weaving 
of a generous color sample to get the 
true effect. 

Color Guide for Handweavers 
by M. Joyce Chown & Mary E. 
Black Mary E. Black, Bedford, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 8% by 11, 
27 pages, 35 color swatches. $6. 


Interiors 

The author of this comprehensive 
textbook on interior design calls good 
decoration just “inspired common 
sense’’—seasoned with some time and 
a little love. The good modern is “the 
eternal viewed in terms of the pres- 
ent” and so-called taste varies with 
regional culture. The arrangements 
of the various objects, color harmo- 
nies, lighting, characteristics of the 
different woods, and the use of tex- 
tiles, ceramics, glass and silver to ob- 
tain a harmonious interior are discuss- 
ed and illustrated. The appreciation 
and use of contemporary painting and 
sculpture in interiors is considered 
and shown and it is stressed that the 
rooms should reflect their inhabitants 
and are complete only when they are 
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inhabited. The author is an experi- 
enced teacher of interior design. 

The Art of Interior Design by 
Victoria Ball. Macmillan, New 
York 11. 8% by 11, 343 pages, 149 
illustrations. $8.50. 


Reference Tables 

As an aid to handweavers this fold- 
er contains many useful tables in- 
cluding those for thread count, yard- 
age, warp calculation, threads to the 
inch and several conversion tables 
from the Metric System. Standard 
sizes are given for towels, linens and 
scarfs and the yardage required for 
various articles of clothing. Also in- 
cluded are 4 pages of spot & stain 
removal suggestions and burning tests 
for over a dozen fibers. 

Ready Reference Tables for 
Handweavers by Mary E. Black 
& M. Joyce Chown. Mary E. 
Black, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada. 6 by 9, 16 pages, paper. $1.50. 


Collecting 

To train the discriminating eye the 
amateur collector needs not only to 
study the antique itself but also must 
know something of its historical back- 
ground. This comprehensive glossary 
defines the antique terms and in 
many instances introduces a_briet 
historical note of the craftsman, his 
equipment and his wares. Some 400 
antique objects are illustrated by line 
drawings. With the present interest 
in antiques this book could be very 
useful in helping to understand this 
somewhat specialized language and as 
an aid in distinguishing the genuine 
from the fake. Printed in England. 

Antique Collecting—A Diction- 
ary of Furniture, Silver, Ceram- 
ics & Glass. Edited by Helena 
Hayward. Hawthorn Books, New 
York 11. 5% by 8%, 320 pages, 
400 line illustrations. $5.95. 


Pre-Inca 

This well illustrated book discusses 
the 1000 year old history, art and 
culture of the pre-Inca civilization 
along the Peruvian coast. These 


moon-worshippers produced  out- 
standing examples of weaving, pot- 
tery and metalwork. The textiles es- 
pecially, with their geometric designs, 
“show a wealth of forms” and, hav- 
ing no script, they and the other hand- 
craft are rich in symbolism and 
mythology. Many of the well-pre- 
served examples still extant owe their 
existance to the Inca custom of bury- 
ing their most valued possessions with 
the dead and the very favorable 
climate and soil. 

Pre-Inca Art & Culture by Her- 
man Leicht. The Orion Press, 
New York Ill. 5% by 8%, 253 
pages, 150 halftone & line illustra- 
tions. $6.95. 


Threads 


This useful thread guide begins 
with the classification of the natural 
and the man-made fibers and then 
discusses the background and peculiar 
characteristics of each. Three dozen 
samples of typical yarns are tied in 
with spaces left for the new yarns 
as they come on the market. Included 
are the various animal, vegetable, 
mineral, glass and the ever expanding 
range of man-made fibers. Each 
group is accompanied by a glossary 
of its own particular terms and 15 
burning tests are given. Thoughtfully 
inserted are 2 sheets from Searle 
Farm Home Weaving Service of cot- 
ton and metallics and a price list of 
the cotton, wool and linen yarns now 
available from Lily Mills. 

Thread Guide for Handweavers 
by Mary E. Black & M. Joyce 
Chown. Mary E. Black, Bedford, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 8 by 11, 
49 pages, 41 swatches & sample 
threads, paper. $6.00. 


Ceramics 

This beautifully illustrated book 
covers Japanese ceramics from pre- 
history periods down to the mid-19 
century. Starting with the pre-potter’s 
wheel Jomon examples from early 
burial mounds, we are taken on 
through pieces which by “increasing 
meticulous workmanship and a grow- 
ing delight in decoration” display 
their mastery of the techniques. Each 
is described against its historical 
background and illustrated with 342 
photographs, some in full color, The 
Japanese tea cult frequently deter- 
mined the design and decoration and 
the Chinese and Korean influences 
are often evident. The author teaches 
at a Tokyo university. Printed in Ja- 
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Announcing 


New 1960 Edition of 
WHERE TO GET WHAT 


50c per copy — in coin or stamps 


The National Directory of sources of sup- 
ply for all crafts. Invaluable to craft work- 
ers, teachers, occupational therapists, vo- 
cational directors, recreation leaders, Boy 
and Girl Scout leaders, churches, schools, 
institutions, and hospitals. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





WEAVING LITERATURE 


Our new 1960 Supplement of weaving books 
has some wonderful IDEAS for weavers, and 
some attractive bargains in books. Send for your 
Free copy, plus the regular catalog listing 173 
different WEAVING BOOKS. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
DEPT. HW, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA 





THE ALPHABET OF WEAVING 
36 pps. $2.50 

RUG TECHNIQUES 

15 pps. $1.50 

e By Maria Mundal 

Sold from her studio 

129 Broadway 

Huntington Station, New York 





WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 
by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. yey postpaid. 


er from 
Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 


K. R. DRUMMOND 


Bookseller 
21 LITTLE RUSSELL St., 
BLOOMSBURY 
LONDON W.C.1, ENGLAND 
Telephone CHAncery 2300 
Books on Spinning; Dyeing; 
Weaving; Embroidery; Lace; 
Dressmaking; Costume; Ceramics; 
Bookcrafts; Lettering; Dolls & 
Puppetry; Art and allied subjects. 
Write for Catalog, stating the 
Craft which interests you. Catalogs 
sent on request without charge. 
Agent for - 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
in Great Britain 








LACE AND LACEY WEAVES 
by Mary E. Snyder 

47 arrangements. Complete worksheets. 
Comprehensive study for student, group, 
Guild, 4, 6, 8, 11, harness projects. 
60 page booklet. Ready November 1. 
Ppd. $3.50. 

Order from Mary E. Snyder 

264 E. Orange Grove Blvd., 

Pasadena, Calif. 





pan with English text. 

Japanese Ceramcs by Roy An- 
drew Miller. Charles E. Tuttle, 
Rutland, Vermont. 8 by 11, 240 
pages, 227 text illustrations, 96 
page plates, 19 full color plates. 
$12.50. 


Shadow Weave 


Weavers who wish to experiment 
in Shadow Weave—an Atwater va- 
riation of a 2-color plain weave 
which was somewhat difficult to set 
down on paper—will no doubt find 
the converted drafts by Mrs. Pow- 
ell most helpful. They are available in 
a set of sixteen 4-harness drafts with 
20 illustrations and a set of 11 multi- 
harness drafts with 20 illustrations. 
They are one dollar each and may be 
obtained from Marian Powell, 2222 
Willis Avenue, Perry, Iowa. 


Ceramics 

The author of this well written 
book on ceramics admits that there is 
“no substitute for studio experience” 
but hopes his 100 odd step-by-step 
procedure photographs may be help- 
ful to the student. The “feeling for 
clay comes from working with clay” 
and its characteristics, preparation 
and types are discussed. A dozen ex- 
amples of the several forming meth- 
ods are explained and illustrated with 
progressive photographs. Typical ex- 
amples of appropriate decoration are 
shown and the stacking and firing of 
the kiln explained. Contemporary 
European ceramics along with those 
from the past are illustrated and 
briefly described. The author, who 
teaches ceramics at a midwestern 
university, discusses in some detail 
the basic chemistry of the ceramic 
raw materials arid closes his book 
with a comparison of the relative 
merits of the various makes of studio 
equipment. 

Ceramics by Glenn C. Nelson. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, New 
York 17. Holt, Rinehart & Wins- 
ton, New York 17, 7 by 10, 236 
pages, 275 photographs. $5.95. 


Enjoyment 

The author of this little handbook 
to help you enjoy paintings observes 
that “Anyone can criticize a work of 
art; appreciation of it is far more in- 
teresting.” Incidentally she hopes you 
will disagree with many of her ideas 
and observes that the only way to get 
to know pictures is by looking at 
them. Understanding is not necessar- 





ily a prerequisite to enjoyment and to 
increase your scope of enjoyment you 
must be willing to accept strange and 
distorted forms of expression. How- 
ever, without the artist’s touch of 
magic, a picture is a mere documenta- 
tion—only the camera records with- 
out comment. Some 20 reproductions, 
several in full color, and 28 diagrams 
assist the critical text in training the 
eye to see paintings. 

Getting to Know Pictures by 
Barbara Whelpton. Philosophical 
Library, New York 16. 5 by 7%, 
144 pages, illustrated. $4.75. 


Packaging 

For those who may have something 
to sell this international survey has 
over 1000 ideas on packaging. Those 
who are merely interested in the con- 
stantly improving design of today’s 
packages as seen in the supermarket 
or the drug store are told by experts 
how and why this has been done and 
the reasons what was once a necessity 
has now become an opportunity. The 
numerous examples are well illus- 
trated and identified and many have a 
fresh design approach. Some are 
shown in full color. Published in 
Switzerland. 

Packaging—An International 
Survey of Package Design. Edited 
by Walter Herdeg. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York 3. 942 by 12, 
240 pages, 1022 illustrations, 34 in 
color. $17.50. 


Ornament 

The richness which has been add- 
ed to objects in previous periods by 
ornament is well shown in the over 
37 hundred line illustrations of this 
useful handbook. The various styles 
have been a product of a_ period 
rather than of a people and in the 
better periods the decoration is deter 
mined by the form and structure of 
the object and does not distort it. The 
enrichment at first was chiefly geo- 
metric but later plant, animal and 
even human forms were used. The 
ancient periods—Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman are followed by the numerous 
Renaissance styles and the more re 
cent 18 century ornament, including 
our own so-called Colonial period 
which combined several European 
trends with certain national charac- 
teristics. 

The Styles of Ornament by 
Alexander Speltz. Dover Publica- 
tions, New York 14. 54% by 8%, 
647 pages, 3765 line illustrations, 
paper. $2.25. 
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Typical of modern Polish tapestries. 


Modern Polish Textiles : 


Polish kilims—handwoven tapestries in the ancient 
technique with designs a contemporary adaptation of tra- 
ditional motifs—other textiles, and a wide variety of 
Polish handcraft are on display and sale at Cepelia, a 
gallery recently opened at 5 East 57 Street, New York. 

Kilim is an oriental term, and was applied to the hand- 
woven rugs and fabrics introduced into Poland from the 
East centuries ago. They were originally made by Polish 
peasants for their homes and local markets, but the 
weavers developed such highly specialized skills that 
they attracted patrons from the manors. Modern kilims, 
now finding their way into foriegn markets, are rather 
lightweight, but extremely durable, reversible rugs, 
woven in one-of-a-kind patterns. They generally are 
woven in bright colors but some have the darker tones 
combined with natural yarns used in the older rugs. 
While originally used as rugs, these kilims are now pop- 
ular for table covers, bedspreads and wall hangings. 

Polish gobelins also are displayed here. Some of these 
are in modern design and others are authorized replicas 
of rare 18th century originals in Poland’s leading mu- 
seums. This technique was introduced into Poland in the 
17th century and has been handed down to weavers from 
generation to generation. 

An article on contemporary Polish weaving, as it de- 
veloped before and after World War II, was published 
in the Summer 1950 issue of this magazine. 
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TWO FINE NEW 
CRAFT BOOKS 


adventures in stitches 


and more 








adventures 


—fewer stitches 


by MARISKA KARASZ 








the foremost needle- 





; res 
woman of our time pre- ‘ dventu 
sents a new kind of em- | nd more e titches 
broidery that is richly | -fewer s 
creative and in keeping i ee 
with the tempo of today’s ‘ cannon + tok ® 
life. & end expended 


Mariska Karasz, whose own work is abstract, spontaneous, and ex- 
citing in texture and color, believes that this age-old craft can go 
beyond the functional and into the realm of beauty as did primitive 
art. Step-by-step diagrams introducing a new vocabulary of needle- 
work are combined with informal yet informative text and beautiful 
full-page photographs of the author's unique art. This outstanding 
volume, which has been awarded an Institute of Graphic Arts prize, 
will be an invaluable addition to every craft and art book shelf. 

128 pages, Illustrated with diagrams and photographs, $7.50 


Encyclopaedia of 
Hand-Weaving 


by STANISLAW W. ZIELINSKI 


Profusely illustrated and alphabet- 
ically arranged, this brand-new book 
is both an authoritative reference 
work on hand-weaving terminology 
and a treasury of information about 
the craft. Included are complete facts 
on ‘weaving operations, materials, 
tools, patterns and fabrics. ““Ency- 
clopaedia of Hand-Weaving” is com- 
pletely cross-referenced and classi- 
fied. It is the only comprehensive 
guide in English to the large and 
growing literature of a craft that 
has gained a multitude of new en- 
thusiasts in recent years. 

190 pages, Illustrated, $8.50 


= EXAMINE FREE—SEND NO MONEY — se 





Funk & Wagnalls, Dept. HC-1060, 153 E. 24th St.. New 
York 10 


Please send me, to examine for 10 days free, the following: 


Within ten days I will either send you the purchase price of 
the book(s) I have checked, plus a few cents postage, or I 
will return the book(s) and owe nothing. | 


| 
| 
| () Adventures in Stitches () Encyclopaedia of Hand-Weaving 
| 
| wame 
| 


Address 


ae _ pteiinenenatied Zone ........ State 


| SAVE! Enclose check or money order with this coupon and we 
* will pay postage. Same return privilege and guarantee. 
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BRIGGS & LITTLE'S 
YARNS 
100% Canadian Virgin Wool 
Homespun Type 


STURDY CARPET WARP 
Special Finish Extra Strong Cotton 


PURRINGTON LOOMS _ 
Floor Type _ Table Type 


WOVEN LABELS 


Your name woven in, not printed 


BLANKETS—100%, Virgin Wool _ 
Imported from Canada 
Made from Briggs & Little's Yarns 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Specially designed for weavers 


GREETING CARDS 
That something special for weavers for 
Christmas or New Year Greetings 























Free samples of yarns, labels, 
stationery and greeting cards 
on request. 


Send for complete information 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Cornwall ORleans 2-6359 





Axel Gravander 


Well known to many weavers 
throughout the United States, Axel 
Gravander, weaver, loom builder and 
journalist, died at his home in Grass 
Valley, California, July 16 after sev- 
eral months’ illness. He had lived in 
the San Francisco Bay area since 
1922, when he and his wife, Valborg, 
came from Sweden to become perma- 
nent residents. He had come to the 
United States first in 1915 as a rep- 
resentative of several Swedish news- 
papers to cover the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. He was greatly attracted 
to the Bay area. Born in Sweden 
March 7, 1888, his newspaper career 
began when, at 14, he became a copy 
boy on an important Stockholm news- 
paper, later advancing to an editorial 
position. 

Interested in introducing Swedish 
arts and crafts to California, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gravander established weaving 
centers first in San Francisco and later 
in Mill Valley where they taught 
weaving, wove cloth, and sold Swed- 
ish as well as other European aris and 
crafts. Among other activities they 
served Swedish meals and introduced 
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smorgasbord to San Francisco. 

In 1945 Mr. Gravander went to 
Grass Valley because of his health. 
He carried on weaving projects there, 
as well as teaching. Some of his stu- 
dents are now active members of the 
Gold Country Weavers. He also re- 
turned to newspaper work with The 
Union, the local newspaper, where he 
was columnist and editor. 

“In our work together,” Mrs. 
Gravander wrote, “he was the one who 
executed the difficult tasks, the big- 
ger orders and the wider weaves. He 
wove most of the orders for the 
Charles Laughton home in 1941-43. 
After he came to Grass Valley he con- 
ducted for a few years the Rough and 
Ready Arts and Crafts which special- 
ized in suiting material. On his 56- 
inch wide draw-loom, he wove com- 
missions for draperies and tablecloths. 
Summer-and-winter was his favorite 
weave.” 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter, Mrs. Christine A. Fields of 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Mariska Karasz 

Mariska Karasz (Mrs. Donald 
Peterson), well known for her em- 
broidered scenes, portraits and ab- 
stractions, died August 27 in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, Hospital. Widely 
exhibited, her work is found in the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, the 
United States State Department 
building in Washington, D. C., the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and the 
University of Delaware. She fre- 
quently exhibited at the Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery, New York. She 
won a Pen and Brush award in 1950. 

She was the author of Adventures 
in Stitches, See and Sew and How to 
Make Growing Clothes For Your 
Baby. She was guest needlework 
editor for House Beautiful in 1952- 





PICTURE CREDITS 
pp 6-9, Gil Tunney, York Pa. pp 13, 15, 54 
Clement, Macedon, N. Y., 14, John Arthur, 
Kensington W 8, England. 16, British 
Council of Industrial Design. pp 18, 20 Art 
Hupy, Seattle. 19, State of Washington, 
Campus Studio. pp 21, 57, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Museum. pp 24, 44, Leonard Turner, 
Verona, N. J. pp 26-28, Gunji Watanabe, 
Stockton, Calif. pp 29-30, Cranbrook Foun- 
dation. p 31, William C. Lampe, Dearborn, 
Mich. p 33-34, Erik Hansen, Copenhagen. 
35-36, Rochester, N. Y., Memorial Art 
Gallery. 37, Fremont Davis. 38, Gregg, 
Columbus, Ohio, pp. 40-42, 46. A. Burtom 
Carnes, N. Y. 49, Zitso. 58, Donald E. Deg- 

nan, N. Y. 61, Cepelia Corp. N. Y. 








1953, and contributed to many other 
magazines. 

Born in Budapest, she came to the 
United States as a young girl. She 
studied at Cooper Union Art School 
and with Ethel Traphagen. 


Weavers 
Shoptalk 


(Continued from page 53) 
for sales and showed an 
variety of crafts this year. 


unusual 





York State Craftsmen occupied 
two floors of the administration-class* 
room building at Harpur College, 
just outside Binghamton, August 9- 
13, for their exhibition, sale and dem- 
onstrations. As usual an interesting 
program of demonstrations and lec- 
tures had been arranged, and the new 
quarters provided greatly increased 
space for this. Weaving demonstrators 
were Marie Howell, Rhode Island, 
Grace Crawford, Philadelphia, Mar- 
jorie Ross and Luella Williams, 
Ithaca. Award winners on Page 39. 





The exhibition of nylon rug sam- 
ples, done by 19 well-known hand- 
weavers for the du Pont company un- 
der the direction of Dorothy Liebes, 
is still on the road and seems to be at- 
tracting more attention all the time. 
(Handweaver & Craftsman Winter 
1957). The nylon rug yarn, first used 
in these samples, is now available to 
handweavers through the Textile 
Supply Company, Dalton, Georgia. 





Design 

The isms and schisms which have 
assaulted the status quo of Twentieth 
Century design are intimately told in 
this interesting resume. The back- 
ground of the various art movements, 
and the leaders and their writings 
are given. This book is an excellent 
demonstration that design always 
precedes its theory. There are many 
long quotes from the artists involved 
with their work illustrated by well 
over a hundred photographs. The au- 
thor believes that the cultural revolu- 
tion of 1912 “has been superseded 
but not reversed.” 


Theory & Design in the First 
Machine Age by Reyner Banham. 
Frederick Praeger, New York 3. 
5Y, by 834, 338 pages, 137 halftone 
illustrations. $12.50. 
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English Fair 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


In our Spring 1957 issue we had an = a, ag coos seeeeennceeeee secconeesece 4 oe — E. 
nwtiel . . E ‘ rnold, Rut ; ouble, Fran 
article on teaching the blind to w Cave Art Education 43 LeClerc, Nilus 2 
by Maureen Lees, a blind English Bazaar, The 53 Leland bse - 
ind 5 cate ; Black, Mary E. 41 Lewis, Carolyn ! 
r as establi: jp wand 
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MATILDA LOOMS $21.00. Table looms that are 
light in weight with 4 harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 











DORSET LOOMS Box 71, South Dorset, Ver- 
mont. Inexpensive portable 20 inch 4- 
harness rising shed simple sturdy construc- 
tion folds in seconds. 











ar details to Vkk-Office, 
Vienna 66, P.O.B. 128, Austria. 


WEAVER’S DELIGHT, 4-harness 45”, fly shuttle, 
automatic take up, weaves tabby and twill 
automatically. Factory Price $225. First 
$110 Buys. Write, Joseph Stern, 2502 Jack- 
son St., Apt. 9D, Philadelphia 45, Pa. 





DRAFTS AND DESIGNS, a monthly weaving bul- 
letin featuring patterns of 5 to 12 harnesses. 
Sample swatch 4” x 4” and complete direc- 
tions in each issue. $4.00 per yearly sub- 
scription. Robin & Russ, 632 Santa Bar- 
bara St., Santa Barbara, California. 





TISSANOVA LOOMS from Paris. Easily operated 
table or lap looms. $5.95 Unassembled. 
$8.00 already warped. F.O.B. New York 
City. Special price for quantity. C. F. 
Lamalle, 1123 Broadway, New York 10. 


EMBROIDERED APPLIQUES. Colorful assortment, 
over 2 Doz. petite Appliques, Laces, Novel- 
ties. $1.00 plus 10c for postage & handling. 
E-Z-A, Dept. H. 228 Shippen St. Weehaw- 
ken, N. J. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY—specially designed for 
handweavers—25 sheets, 20 envelopes $1.90: 
60 sheets, 50 envelopes, $2.90; postpaid if 
cash with order. Samples free. Tranquillity 
Studio, Cornwall Bridge, Conn. 








NORWEGIAN and Swedish Homespun Yarn. 
$5.75 Ib. Imported Linen. Samples 25c. The 
Craft Shop, 448 So. Coast Hwy., Laguna 
Beach, California. 

DOLLAR LEAFLETS, Six for $5.00 Rosepath; 
Honeysuckle; Ten Mats; Two Harness 
Lace ; 26 Overshot Techniques ; Loom Lace, 
3-8 harness. Bertha Needham, Safety Har- 
bor, Florida. 








NEW ADDRESS: Modern Weaving Studio Elsa 
B. Frielinghaus, 21 Skycrest Drive 
Rochester 16, New York. Northfield 3-7316. 
Looms, Supplies, Fabrics Designed and 
Custom-Woven. Individual Instruction. 





HELP WANTED: Textile Assistants-handweav- 
ers; colorists, designer-stylist, knowledge 
yarn dyed goods (dress, sportwear). Fash- 
ion Placements, 18 East 48 St., New York 
17. PL 8-0109. 


SHADOW WEAVE PAMPHLETS—Converted (Sim- 
plified) form. New and unpublished drafts 
and treadlings, with pictures of actual 
weave. Four-Harness contains 16 drafts, 
109 suggested treadlings, 20 pictures. Multi- 
Harness 11 drafts, 138 treadlings, 20 pic- 
tures. Easy to follow. $1.00 each. Marian 
Powell, 2222 Willis, Perry, Iowa. 








PROFESSIONAL WEAVER, 30 years experience, 
wishes to relocate in Florida. Will consider 
any paid position; also self employment. 
Write Box 405, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





INVISIBLE RE-WEAVING: $5-$10 per job possible 
re-weaving burns, tears, moth-holes. Spare- 
Full time. Free details. Skil-Weave, Dept. 
WC-3310, 335 W. 


Illinois. 


Madison, Chicago 46. 





The H & C Shop 


25c a word; 20 words minimum; 6 
words for box & No. Payment in 
advance. 





SALE: UNUSUAL yarns, decorator colors— 
wool, linen, silk, synthetics, cotton. Dis- 
count. No samples. Warps made. Manfred 
Goldschmidt, 203 East 18 St., New York 3. 
Gr 3-5860. 


it’s OREGON Arts & Crafts Shop 2381 N.W. 
Flanders, Portland 10, Oregon. CA8-4741 
For Weaving Yarns and Supplies. Special- 
izing in Oregon Linens: Lilys, Afghan and 
Fabri; Cottons, Wools and Novelties. Open 
Saturday by appointment only. Samples 
25 cents. 








LOOM CRAFT sTuDIO 2024 Alexander Drive Es- 
condido, California. Looms, Rocking Seat 


Bench, Spool Rack, Tensioner, Bobbin 
Winder. Instruction. Garnett & Majorie 
January. 





RETIRED INSTRUCTOR of weaving and wood 
carving desires position in retiree center. 
Write Box 415, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 


NEW ADDRESS: Rose S. Bank, Weaver, 5176 
Margaret Morrison St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Museum 1-2863. Designer, Stylist, Instruc- 
tor. 








SPINDLE FOR HAND SPINNING. Sample of yarn 
and wool started on spindle. Extra wool 
and simple instructions included. $1.65 post- 
paid. Spinning wheels. Weaving supplies. 
Send for free price list. Anthony Cardarel- 
le, 3012 Adeline Street Berkeley 3, Cali- 
fornia. 





A NEW SOFT twist cotton. It comes in 3 sizes, 
20/2, 16/2, and 13/3. Natural only. $1.45 
per 1 lb. cone. Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson, 1019 
East 62nd‘ Street, Seattle 15, Washington. 





LESSONS IN HANDWEAVING from the old issues 
of Handweaving News; Beginning; Inter- 
mediate; Advanced. How to Weave with 
just a Stick: How to Weave with Paper 
and Pins. Pamphlets for classroom instruc- 
tions; 10 copies, $6.00; sample copies of 
both $1.00. Skein reels for Handweavers 
$3.00 each, two for $5.00. Estate of Mrs. 
Nellie S. Johnson, 12489 Mendota Ave., 
Detroit 4, Mich. 





WANTED: Good photographs with description 
of old tape looms. Write Evelyn Neher 
225 South Main Street, New Canaan, 
Connecticut. 








RARE OPPORTUNITY—to purchase entire con- 
tents of studio formerly owned by Abbie 
Blum, well-known weaver of blinds, room 
dividers and decorator fabrics, at extremely 
favorable price. Includes three looms, one 
weaving 1142 ft. space, formerly owned by 
Edna Vogel. Yarns, electric equipment, 
finished blinds, raw stock bamboo and 
reeds, complete warping mill, other equip- 
ment. Open for inspection by appointment, 
including Sundays. Contessa Yarns, Ridge- 
field, Connecticut. Idlewood 8-2649. 





spoo.s— For warping racks or thread stor- 

age; limited quantity; used but in perfect 

condition; 4-5/8” long; 3-5/8” flange di- 

ameter; 35c each $4.00 dozen, postage ex- 

=. Tranquillity Studio, Cornwall Bridge, 
onn. 





WARP & WEFT, A monthly bulletin for 4 
harness weaves, sample swatch and com- 
plete directions in each issue. $3.00 per 
yearly subscription. Robin & Russ, 632 
Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 








WEAVE RUGS— Make God Profits! No ex- 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam coun- 
ter. If you have loom-advise make, weav- 
ing width please. Or Rug Company, Dept. 





complete information free. It is net too 
early to place your order; don’t delay and 
be disappointed. Tranquillity Studio, Corn- 
wall Bridge, Conn. 





For saLEe—Leclerc 90” double 4-harness, 
$145.00. Reed-Macomber 55 Add-A- 
Harness (ten harness), $175.00. Structo 
8” 8-harness table loom $25.00. Grace 
Richey Clarke Studio, P.O. Box 1077, Mc- 
Allen, Texas. 





YARNS—End-of-year Sale—an assortment 
valued at more than $15, postpaid for $10. 
or a $25 value for $15. Magnolia Weaving, 
2635 29th Ave. West, Seattle 99, Wash. 





RYA RUG YARNS. We have just received a sup- 
ply of the famous Maja Konstandt blended 
color Rya Rug yarns for weaving rugs ot 
all designs. 43 colors. Sample cards 50c re- 
fundable on any purchase of $5.00 or more. 
Nadeau Handweaving Center, 417 North 
State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Come in 
and see us whenever you are in Chicago. 
You will always be welcome! 





HICKMAN’S 1960 folio, FABRICS FOR THE HOME. 
28 Contemporary handwoven drapery, up- 
holstery, etc., samples with complete in- 
structions. $8.50 postpaid. Free Circular. 
Elmer Hickman, Route 2-B, Emlenton, 
Penna. 


SELL YOUR HANDMADE’S and HOBBY ITEMS! 
Thru, “Trading Post Magazine”. Thou- 
sands do! Latest Issue, 25c. Thorne’s 525 
Dewey, Jackson 38, Michigan. 








“WEAVE OF THE MONTH” $1.00 per issue — 
$10.00 per year. 4 to 12 Harness patterns. 
Woven Swatches — Photographs. Heddle 
& Treadle, P.O. Box 5755, Milwaukie, Ore. 


MARY MEIGS ATWATER RECIPE BOOK — Revised 
Edition. New handweaving patterns in- 
cluded. $8.00. Wheelwright Lithograph- 
ing Co., 975 So. West Temple, Salt Lake 
City 4, Utah. 


MINNESOTA MULTI-USE Loom. 20” 4 - harness 
jack-type table loom easily converted into 
foot-power. Weave interchangeably on two 
or more warps. Hilma Berglund, 1171 N. 
Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 











WEAVING ON PAPER or DRAW-DOWN MABE EASY. 
Different approach to Draft Development 
for hobbyist, teacher or professional de- 
signer. Quick, easy, accurate, any number 
of harnesses, all basic techniques. 16 pages, 
folio size Monograph, beautifully illus- 
trated. $3.00 postpaid. Henry A. Hoffman, 
6921 Nieman Road, Shawnee, Kansas. 





HAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
2 Pras FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire. 





PURE WOOL YARN, 2 ply Supervalue, fast- 


color, mothproof, sanforized. Grey, beige 


colors. 8 ounces for 79c. Free catalogue. 
Schaeferltée, Drummondville, Quebec. 


GILMORE Looms 1032 North Broadway, Stock- 
ton 5, California. Rising shed, jack type. 
looms 4 & 8 harness, folding and rigid, 22” 
to 46” wide. 





now 
discover 


new joy — 
in 2 harness 
Viiferaranels 


Lily’s new 56 page book — 


“Opening a Door 
to 2 Harness Techniques” 


... truly opens the door to excitement never dreamed 
possible in 2 harness weaving. This book contains 
complete and easy instructions, fully illustrated, for 
weaving beautiful and handsome designs in Lace, 
Inlay, Monk’s Belt and Dukagang. 


Write today for complete information and price. 


CRs Pee? H 
NifTiiuiiiiiiiuati it 


The laces shown here are among the book’s many 
lovely designs. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY . Dept. HWH « Shelby, North Carolina 








